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THE LAST OF THE SHAKERS 


“Tt has often been remarked that it may 
be known whether a person is well bred or 
not, by seeing him eat one meal of victuals; 
therefore, it is highly necessary for all per- 
sons, strictly to observe the rules of decency 
and good behavior while at the table. 

*** Always sit erect at the table. 

‘“““Never be squinting and scowling and 
examining the victuals to see if you can dis- 
cover a coal, a speck, or a hair; and if you 
do find one, take it out decently, and not 
make a great ado about it. For your hon- 
or’s sake never make a mountain of a mole- 
hill. 

“Never pocket victuals at the table, it 
denotes a thievish disposition. 

*«Throw nothing under the table. 

**¢ Always pick your bones clean.’ ” 

The above are not quoted here as rules of 
conduct which all good children should ob- 
serve, but are taken from “A Manual of 
Good Manners,” which was printed by the 
Shakers at New Lebanon in 1844, and 


which Miss Clara Endicott Sears includes in , 


her book, ““GLEANINGS FROM OLD SHAKER 
Journats.” One by one, the picturesque 
little Shaker communities that dotted the 
East and Middle West after the coming, in 
1774, of Mother Ann Lee, are passing, and 
recently, in Kentucky, three aged survivors 
of a once large colony of Shakers made ar- 
rangements to have their lands, valued at 
more than a million dollars, revert to the 
State. Miss Sears has long taken a deep 
interest in these quaint people, and she 
gives, in her book, a full and readable ac- 
count of the Shakers and their ways. She 
has had unusual opportunities for securing 
old manuscript records, never before made 
use of, since near her estate at Harvard, 
Mass., is a Shaker colony, established a 
century and a quarter ago. Copies of their 
strange songs are also included in the book, 
together with many rare photographs, 
never before reproduced. 


A ROMANCE OF THE SEA 


“Tue RoMANCE OF THE Martin Con- 
Nor,” by Oswald Kendall, the adventurous 
story of an American tramp steamer that 





sailed from Galveston to the head waters of 
the Amazon, is winning enthusiastic com- 
ment from critics and readers alike. The 
Boston Transcript calls it “a romance of 
the purest quality that you will meet in 
many a day,” and one man, whose opinion 
is valuable, since he has just returned from 
a trip of several thousand miles up the 
Amazon, says: “I have only recently got 
back again, and I do not believe that any 
of the crew of the Martin Connor worked 
as hard as I did, and I am quite sure none 
of them enjoyed it so much as I did. I suf- 
fered through that typhoon, and I sweated 
through the heat and the jungle, and I saw 
those canoes of the Blowgun Indians come 
up from nowhere. I might add that ‘Tue 
ROMANCE OF THE Martin Connor’ is, I 
think, as fine a sea tale as anything I have 
heard of in many a day.” 


ONE THOUSAND GOOD BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN 


Everyone who is interested in children’s 
reading will be glad to know that the H. W. 
Wilson Company of White Plains, New 
York, has just published, under the title 
One TuHousanp Goop Books For CuIL- 
DREN, what is probably the most authorita- 
tive catalogue of the best Juveniles ever 
issued. Compiled by the New Jersey Public 
Library Commission, this list differs radi- 
cally from previous ones, inasmuch as it is 
based on fifty-four separate lists of the best 
children’s books, made up by such organiza- 
tions as the American Library Association, 
New York State Library and the Wisconsin 
Library Commission. It represents, there- 
fore, not the taste of a single compiler, but a 
composite opinion of all the best known 
authorities on children’s reading. Accord- 
ing to the list, these thousand books are 
issued by sixty different publishing houses, 
an average of about 17 books to each pub- 
lisher. It is interesting to note that 125 of 
these books bear the imprint of a Boston 
publisher — Houghton Mifflin Company — 
while the highest New York publisher had 
but 84. 


HQUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


THE NEW YEAR 


THis morning, looking through a 
book of poems of the war, I found 
one entitled Christmas, 1915, one 
called August, 1914, and one named 
Spring, 1916. These significant 
dates give rise to as many thoughts 
as do the poems themselves. Per- 
haps one of the most insistent of 
these thoughts is that we shall not 
any of us become “used tothe war”; 
that our sympathies shall not be- 
come blunted, nor our sense of what 
is happening in Europe grow dull. 
We need to keep alive the best of 
the emotions that were awakened at 
the beginning of the war, and were so 
stirring during its first year: the ad- 
miration of courage and self-sacri- 
fice; the grief for the thousands of 
young dead; the sympathy with the 
bereaved. And we need to keep 
equally alive the actions to which 
these emotions very rightly led: 
_ personal courage and self-sacrifice 
in working and saving to help the 
Red Cross Society and the various 
foreign relief funds; letters to sol- 
diers, and the sending to them of 
small comforts as well as large ne- 
cessities. All this, we should try 
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to do without stint, and with that 
effective enthusiasm with which we 
did it in the beginning. 

The new year is the accepted 
time for making a fresh effort to 
do well. The time and the day for 
brightening up tarnished, old resolu- 
tions, as well as for making new ones, 
is New Year’s Day. Let us all use it 
this year in all its good ways, — but 
perhaps most particularly in the in- 
terests of those at war, or suffering 
from the effects of war. May we 


have a helpful, as well as a happy 
New Year! 


THE HELP WANTED 


One of my friends, a housekeeper, 
who lives in a small apartment and 
does not keep a servant, was discuss- 
ing with me the other day that old 
question as to whether children 
should be taught to offer to help 
with household duties, when guests 
in a house in which no servants are 
kept. “I think,” my friend said, 
“that they should be taught to do 
what their hostess may want. She 
may want her guests to help, or she 
may want them nottohelp. It de- 
pends, and depends upon so many 
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things; and the chief thing is 
whether the guest tries to find out 
what the hostess would like to have 
her do, and to do it, instead of in- 
sisting upon helping in whatever 
may be going forward. How trying 
that is, sometimes! For instance, I 
occasionally have guests who wish 
to help me with the dishes. I never 
want any one to do this, — partly 
because the kitchenette is small, 
partly because I have my own way 
of doing dishes, and want to do them 
in that way. There are other guests 
who insist upon helping by answer- 
ing the telephone. I never like that, 
because I want to answer my own 
telephone. Occasionally there is 
that ideal guest who says ‘Is there 
anything | can do to help? If so, 
what?’ A person of that kind can 
help, either by doing something, or 


by amusing herself in some way. 


while I do something. So, I think 
children should be taught, just that, 
— to find out what is wanted, and 
to do it.” 

What could be more simple and 
sensible than this! Yet, we occa- 
sionally see, not only young people, 
but grown-ups, embarrassed as to 
what to do in regard to helping in 
a household which has no servant. 
Why should this situation ever arise? 
How is it that these persons do not 
find out what is wanted, and do 
it? There are many ways of finding 
out;— the very simplest is by just 
merely asking! 
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ENGLISH FREE SCHOOLS 


Tue subject of free, elementary edu- 
cation in England is of such peculiar 
and especial interest to our sub- 
scribers that it will be treated in 
two articles; one, relating to city 
schools and the other to country 
schools. The first of these two ar- 
ticles appears in this number of the 
magazine (page 208), under the title 
Free Elementary Education in Eng- 
land: I. In Cities and Towns. Its 
author is Miss Julia A. Brown, well- 
known to our readers as the author 
of several interesting and valuable 
articles in Home Procress. Miss 
Brown is an American woman, liv- 
ing in London. Her opportunities to 
observe city schools have been es- 
pecially good. 

The second article, Free Ele- 
mentary Education in England: 
II. In the Country, will appear in 
the February number. Its author 
is Miss May Pemberton, also well- 
known to Home Procress readers, 
by reason of her excellent contribu- 
tions to the magazine. Miss Pem- 
berton is an English woman, living 
in the country in England; her ac- 
quaintance with country schools is 
well seasoned. The two articles to- 
gether give as comprehensive a treat- 
ment of the subject as can well be 
done in so limited a space. Ameri- 
can parents as well as American 
teachers will be glad of this oppor- 
tunity to compare English methods 
with those of America. 


SERVICE 


Tuinx what God doth for man; so mayst thou know 
How godlike service is, and serve also. 


W. J. Linton. 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Pu.D. 


THE UNION OF ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND 
WueEN James VI of Scotland was 
proclaimed King of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, as James I, at the 
Cross of Edinburgh, a few days 
after the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
the conditions seemed highly favor- 
able for peace and harmony between 
the two nations so long at war. So 
they might have been, if James had 
been another sort of man. The 


King started well. His journey of a 
month to London was much like a 
triumphal procession, for he was 
greeted in each shire by the noble- 


men and gentlemen of the shire and 
convoyed to the next boundary, 
there to be met by other gentlemen 
and nobles. But aside from affairs 
in England, where James sowed the 
seeds of future trouble, and pro- 
claimed himself king by divine right, 
there was soon great dissatisfaction 
in his native land. 

The loss of the court in Edin- 
burgh was greatly felt in Scotland. 
The incomes of Scottish estates 
were to a considerable extent spent 
in England, for there was a natural 
flocking to London as the new cen- 
ter of Scottish interests. Scottish 
trade was crippled, the borderers 
were not happy, and other Scotch- 
men were displeased with the wide- 
spread changes. Worse still, the 
King persistently sought to put 


down the Presbyterians and estab- 
lish an Episcopal Church instead, 
and thereupon ensued troubles 
which were to harass the two coun- 
tries for many generations. Then, 
too, the King visited Scotland but 
once after he left for London. 

Charles I, equally unwise in these 
respects, expressed his hatred for 
the Presbyterians, and remained 
away from Scotland during the first 
eight years of his reign. A strong 
reaction inevitably followed in Scot- 
land, intensified by the determina- 
tion of the King and his chief ad- 
viser, Laud, Bishop of London, to 
force a new church service upon the 
people. The result was the renewal 
of the covenant of 1557 — the time 
of the cruel burnings of Protestants 
in England —and the adding of 
political to religious demands. A 
free parliament was asked for, alsoa 
aaa assembly, and the abolition 
of the new religious service. 

The King gave way for the time 
being, but only to find himself en- 
gaged in war (1639) with the Cov- 
enanters. It was plain that the 
support of Parliament was needed. 
The Short Parliament was sum- 
moned in 1640; then came the Long 
Parliament; the weakened position 
of the King followed; and the King’s 
secret attempt to gain the adher- 
ence of Scotland by granting the 
country’s demands. This brings us 
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to the bloody period of civil strife; 
the alliance .between the Parlia- 
ment of England and the General 
Assembly of Scotland, by which 
Parliament was bound to establish 
Presbyterianism in England; the 
fall of Charles; and the coming of 
Cromwell. 

Scotland, in due time, was re- 
duced, firm government was estab- 
lished, and Cromwell issued an 
order for the union of Scotland and 
Ireland, the monarchy and assembly 
of Scotland being formally abolish- 
ed. Scotland was tranquil for a time, 
prosperous, and in mdny respects 
better off than when under the two 
Stuart kings. But these conditions 
did not continue after Cromwell’s 
death. The Commonwealth fell, 
Puritanism failed, and the Restora- 
tion followed. Then came the 


Revolution of 1688, and the coming. 


of William and Mary, accepted as 
King and Queen of Scotland, as well 
as of England (April 11, 1689).With 
the return of the Stuarts, Charles II 
and James II, the Presbyterian 
Church was overthrown in Scot- 
land and an Episcopal Church once 
more established. Naturally, there- 
fore, the Revolution was welcomed 
in Scotland, where a Claim of Right 
was adopted by the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, similar to the English Claim 
of Right. But the Highlanders re- 
sisted the new government, and 
there was warfare until 1691. The 
General Assembly of Scotland met 
in 1690, after a lapse of thirty 
years. 

The death of William brought 
Anne Stuart to the throne of Eng- 
land (1702), and ill-feeling again 
arose in Scotland. Meanwhile, a 
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movement had been on foot since 
the Revolution to reéstablish the 
union of England and Scotland pro- 
claimed by Cromwell, although the 
usual difficulties stood in the way, 
— the religious division and the na- 
tional pride of Scotland being the 
chief. 

The Scotch naturally questioned 
whether their religious and political 
rights would be respected, and Eng- 
land was unwilling to put Scotland 
on a basis of commercial equality. 
Great bitterness was aroused by the 
discussion of the terms of the union. 
Meanwhile, the Scottish Parlia- 
ment passed, in 1703, the Act of 
Security, by which it was decreed 
that the successor to the crown of 
Scotland at the Queen’s death 
should not be the same as Eng- 
land’s royal successor, unless Scot- 
land should be given freedom of 
religion and trade. 

The Act of Union was passed by 
the English Parliament, in 1707, 
while the matter was still under 
vigorous discussion. It was ar- 
ranged that there should be but one 
Parliament, in which Scotland was 
to be represented by sixteen mem- 
bers in the House of Lords (elective 
peers), and forty-five members in 
the House of Commons; no more 
peers of Scotland were to be created. 
The Scotch law and legal adminis- 
tration were left unchanged, also 
the Episcopal Church in England, 
and the Presbyterian Church in 
Scotland. Free trade and commer- 
cial equality were established. The 
Union Jack (the Crosses of St. 
George and St. Andrew) was adopted 
as the national flag. The first Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain (the second 
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Parliament of Queen Anne’s reign) 
was called in October. 

The union was unpopular in Scot- 
land as late as 1745. Friction about 
matters of trade developed, and 
attempts were made to break the 
union. But, finally, the Jacobites 
were routed at Culloden. For the 
most part it had been plain that 
“for Scotland there was no choice,” 
as one of the Scottish historians 
puts it. There had been warfare for 
ages, 314 battles in all; and no more 
wars were wanted. Eventually, it 
became clear that the union had 
brought great gains, and that 
further resistance would not only be 
foolish but futile. Prince Charles, 
the Young Pretender, landed in 
Scotland with but few followers, 
and it was only after considerable 
hesitation that some of the High- 
land clans joined him. With his 


defeat at Culloden (1746) the Jaco- 


bite uprisings ceased, and the 
Stuart cause came to its end. The 
history of Scotland from that time 
on is in every way intimately a part 
of English history, and the bonds of 
union which began to be drawn in 
the reign of James I became com- 
pletely secure. 


H. W. D. 


THE ORKNEY AND SHETLAND 
ISLANDS 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


It is safe to say that the Orkneys 
and Shetlands lie outside of the 
world, for most of us. Little is said 
about them in the histories, and un- 
less we have had some special rea- 
son for looking them up on the map, 
noting their relationship to Norway 
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and other countries, or considering 
their geology, we may have passed 
them by altogether. Yet, they have 
played a part both in the history of 
Scotland and in the history of Nor- 
way; thus, in a secondary sense in 
the histories of England, Denmark, 
and Ireland. Without some ac- 
quaintance with them we can hard- 
ly complete the story of the Norse 
Vikings or that of the Irish mission- 
aries. Moreover, there is something 
especially interesting about islands 
which lie off the beaten lines of war- 
fare and trade. For they enjoy the 
freedom of relative isolation; primi- 
tive traditions and peoples persist 
much longer, and there is more to 
interest students of the simple life. 

The history of the islands is brief, 
from that remote time when deni- 
zens of the Stone Age dwelt there, up 
to the time when representatives 
from the Orkneys and Shetlands 
were sent to the British Parlia- 
ment in London. It is interesting 
to bring the main facts before us, 
and then to complete in construc- 
tive imagination the remaining con- 
ditions required to give the islands a 
distinctive place in our thought. 

First, turning to the map and 
noting the position of the islands 
with reference to the near-by coun- 
tries, we begin to see why they fig- 
ured in the long period of adjust- 
ment between the Norse, the Picts, 
the Scots, and the English. 

The Orkneys form a distinct 
archipelago lying to the north of 
Scotland, above Caithness, the 
most northerly county, and sepa- 
rated from Scotland by the com- 
paratively narrow Pentland Firth. 
They number about seventy islands 
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and islets, twenty-nine of which are 
inhabited. They bear such names as 
Pomona (Mainland), Hoy, Flotay, 
Burray, Ronsay, and Eday. Their 
total area is about 375 square miles. 
Most of the islands are low, with 
an irregular coast-line, sometimes 
rocky, sometimes sandy, the forma- 
tion being what is known as Old 
Red Sandstone. Hoy, which lies 
southwest of Mainland, is moun- 
tainous, the highest summit being 
Ward Hill, 1555 feet above the sea. 

Owing to the position of the is- 
lands in relation to the Gulf Stream, 
the climate is generally mild. The 
soil is fertile and readily capable of 
producing such crops as barley, oats, 
potatoes, and turnips. The chief in- 
dustries are cattle-and sheep-raising, 
poultry-raising, and fishing. Timber 
and flour are among the chief im- 


ports, while herring is the chief ex-, 


port. 

The largest town is Kirkwall, a 
seaport situated in a sheltered po- 
sition in the eastern part of Main- 
land, the chief market and trade 
centre, also the capital of the is- 
lands. An annual fair is held there. 
The town possesses a library and 
museum. Its population in 1901 
was 3660. The total population of 
the islands was 30,450 in 1891, and 
26,698 in IgoI. 

Very little is known concerning 
the early inhabitants of the islands. 
The islands were formerly called 
the Orcades, hence the adjective 
Orcadian and the name of the in- 
habitants, Orcadians. The early 
settlers in historic times were prob- 
ably of the same stock as the other 
Celts who spread through the 
northern portions of the British 
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Isles. The Picts were in power 
there until dispossessed by the 
Norsemen, who came early and 
long ruled the islands, also parts 
of northern Scotland. 

The Irish missionaries who, it 
will be remembered, worked their 
way north and east from Iona, 
penetrated into the islands about 
565, and won them over to Chris- 
tianity. These were probably com- 
panions of St. Columba. The bish- 
opric of Orkney is said to have been 
founded by St. Servanus or St. 
Colm. 

In due time came disturbances, 
due to the incursions of the Norse 
pirates. The islands, with the Shet- 
lands, were natural stopping places 
for the Vikings in their voyages to 
the southwest, although evidently 
not so inviting as the lands farther 
south. The period when the par- 
ties were so menacing was followed 
by one of union among the petty 
rulers and kings of Norway, under 
Halfdan (841-863). King Harald 
Haarfager (863-930) subdued the 
sea-rovers, and annexed both the 
Orkneys and Shetlands to Norway 
in 875. The /Jarls (earls) who had 
been causing trouble in Norway 
were defeated in battle at Hafurst- 
fjord a few years before. This vic- 
tory led to the suppression of free- 
booting in Norway, and the desire 
on the part of the earls to emigrate 
to other lands. The movement that 
took the earls to the islands was 
thus one of those natural tendencies 
to expansion, so often noted in his- 
tory. Ireland had been invaded 
sometime before, and Dublin was 
subdued by Olauf in 852. 

The Orkneys and Shetlands were 
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ruled by these relatively independ- 
ent Jarls, until 1098, when they 
were made more definitely subject 
to Norway. Norway had again been 
brought into union under St. Olaf II 
(1015-1030), in whose reign Chris- 
tianity was introduced. Magnus II, 
who became King in 1095, con- 
quered the Hebrides (Western Isles) 
and Dublin, as well as the Ork- 
neys. The islands were virtually 
under the rule of the Jarls until 
1231, when the Norse earls were 
succeeded by Scottish nobles, but 
still under the overlordship of Nor- 
way, in accordance with the feudal 
system. These changes came about 
during the reign of Haken IV (1217 
or 1223-1262) who, crushing his 
rivals and weakening the power of 
the clergy, brought Norway to the 
fore among the nations and pro- 
ceeded on a tour of conquest. His 
victories included the conquest of 
Iceland, in 1260, and the submission 
of Greenland. In 1262 he undertook 
an expedition against the Scots, but 
was defeated and met his death. 
His son, Magnus Lagabceter (1262- 
1280), ceded the Isle of Man and 
the Hebrides to Scotland. But the 
Orkneys and Shetlands remained in 
the possession of Norway. 

A long period then passed with- 
out special incident, until, in 1468, 
the Orkneys were given as se- 
curity by King Christian of Den- 
mark to James III of Scotland, who 
had won the hand of Margaret of 
Denmark. It was the King of 
Denmark who then had the decisive 
matters in his hands because, after 
the death of Olaf, son of Hakon VI 
(1350-1380), Margaret, the Queen- 
Mother, became Queen of both Nor- 
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way and Denmark. The Union of 
Calmar (1397) completed the union 
of the two kingdoms. In 1590 
Denmark gave up all claim to sov- 
ereignty over the islands, and they 
came into the full possession of 
Scotland. 

The present inhabitants are of 
mingled Scandinavian and Scottish 
descent. The Norse tongue lingered 
until the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Some of the old Norse cus- 
toms linger still. The feudal system 
was not introduced there in full 
force, as we find it in England and 
on the Continent, but the Norse 
law continued instead. Thus the 
Norse mode of land tenure has ai- 
ways prevailed. This is known as 
the “udal” succession. ‘‘Udal” 
means hereditary possession, or 
homestead. The “udalers” were 
not, like the landholders of feudal 
lands, directly dependent on a lord, 
or earl, but held their land in abso- 
lute right. No written title was re- 
quired, but the land was handed 
down as a freehold, the tenure being 
provable by witnesses. This custom 
is represented in the modern Scotch 
Court of Session by the term 
‘‘allodial,” or freehold. 

The antiquities of the islands 
give some clue to the beliefs of the 
early inhabitants, and include the 
the Standing Stones of Stennis, 
on Mainland, also the Maeshowe 
tumulus, that is, the hill or mound 
erected over bodies and relics, very 
likely those of heroes or warriors. 
There is also an old Pictish fort. 

Turning now to the Shetland 
Islands, we learn that the name 
“Shetland” is supposably a mod- 
ernized form of the old Norse 
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Hjaltland, hence the name Hialt- 
land (high land or hilt land, from a 
possible resemblance to the hilt of a 
sword). Another name is Zetlands. 

The Latin name for these islands 
was Thule. This name is said to 
have been given by Pytheas of 
Marseilles, who made a voyage to 
the region north of Great Britain 
about the time of Alexander the 
Great (died, 323 B.c.). Much con- 
troversy has arisen over this voy- 
age, but it seems probable that 
Pytheas sailed up the east coast of 
Great Britain, and that he gained 
some idea of the Shetlands, which 
presently became known as Thule. 
Pytheas seems to have had some 
knowledge of the summer solstice, 
and he may have thought that he 
had reached the farthest point 
north. Thus, Ultima Thule came to 
be the term of the most northerly 


region, hence a subject for geo- 
graphical controversy. The term 
has also been used by the poets as a 
name for an unknown, far-distant, 
or very northerly clime. Thus, 
Thomson, in the Seasons, refers to 
this mythical region 


Where the Northern Ocean, in vast whirls, 
Boils round the naked melancholy isles 
Of farthest Thule. 

The Shetlands number about one 
hundred islands, twenty-three of 
which are inhabited. They lie about 
fifty miles northeast of the Orkneys 
and 210 miles west of Norway, that 
is, almost directly west of Bergen, 
one of the chief cities of Norway. 
Mainland is much larger than the 
others in the group, which includes 
Yell, Unst, Bressay, and Fetlar. 
The total area of the islands is about 
550 square miles, or 125 square 
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miles more than the Orkneys. The 
surface of the islands is rugged, 
often abrupt, and indented by deep 
bays, or voes, as they are called in 
Shetland. The highest hill, Ronas, 
is about 1500 feet. The climate is 
moist and variable, and the snow 
and frost are of short duration. 
The crops raised are the same as 
those of the Orkneys, but the culti- 
vation is mainly by the spade. Cod-, 
ling-, and herring-fishing is a leading 
industry. The inhabitants also de- 
vote themselves to cattle-and sheep- 
raising and to the raising of the well- 
known Shetland ponies, also called 
“shelties,” and rather curiously de- 
scribed by Scott in The Pirate as 


little shagged animals, more resembling 
wild bears than anything of the horse tribe, 
yet possessed of no small degree of strength 
and spirit. 

The early inhabitants were prob- 
ably of Norse or Scandinavian ori- 
gin, although the Picts early dwelt 
there too, and have left remains in 
the form of stone circles. In the 
island of Unst cairns or mounds over 
long and short stone coffins have 
been found; also, clay urns, weapons, 
andstonevessels. Someof the tumuli 
(mounds) were found to contain re- 
mains of rude buildings and stone 
implements. Circular strongholds 
of unhewn stone, called burghs, have 
also been found. These burghs, or 
broughs, found in Scotland as well 
as in the islands, are older than the 
Scandinavian invasions and were 
apparently erected in Scotland and 
the islands for defence in prehistoric 
times, possibly as early as the 
Bronze Age. The brough or burg of 
Mousa is forty-one feet in height, 
with double walls and a vacant 
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space between them, diminishing 
from fourteen feet at the base to 
eight at the summit. The “brough” 
name is the same as borough, ori- 
ginally merely a fortified place, but 
later a town of importance, as in the 
case of Edinburgh, or Edinboro 
(Edwin’s burgh). 

The islands were converted to 
Christianity in the sixth and sev- 
enth centuries by Irish missionaries, 
and then, like the Orkneys, passed 
through a period of disturbances 
when the depredations of the Norse 
Vikings began in the eighth century. 
The islands were annexed to Nor- 
way by Harald Haarfoger and 
passed through much the same 
history as the Orkneys for some 
centuries. They were for a time 
subject to Denmark, but passed 
with the Orkneys into the perma- 
nent possession of Scotland. The 
Norse language and customs sur- 
vived until the end of the eight- 
eenth century. Many of the islands 
and places still bear Norse names. 
The population in 1891 was 28,711, 
and 28,195 in 1901. The largest 
town is Lerwick on Mainland. By 
a reference to the map one may 
trace the course by sea from Ler- 
wick, west of Bressay and the little 
island of Mousa, by Sumburgh 
Head to the Orkneys, the first of 
which is Fair Isle, thence to the 
Shapinsay Sound and Kirkwall. 
The telegraph cable from the Ork- 
neys passes west of Fair Isle to 
Quendale, on Mainland. 

Northwest of the Shetlands lie 
the Faroe Islands. But the map 
discloses no islands directly north. 
Jan Mayen Land, a little west of the 
direct line north, is well within the 
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Arctic Circle, and much farther 
north than Iceland. Hence the 
classic discoverer of Thule, if he 
sailed to the north of the Shetlands, 
might well have supposed that he 
had reached the end of the world. 
On classical maps showing orbis 
veterlous notus (the earth known to 
the ancients), one will find Thule 
and the Orcades, north of Cale- 
donia (Scotland). Toward the north 
there was supposed to exist only the 
Mare Pigrum or Cronium (the north 
or frozen sea). On maps indicating 
the greatest extent of territories 
possessed by the Roman Empire, 
one also finds Thule set down as the 
farthest point north. Following the 
historical maps in their sequence, 
one comes at length to the name 
Hiatland, in maps of Europe in the 
latter part of the tenth century. In 
the maps indicating the history of 
the twelfth century, the name Shet- 
land appears, and the Orcades have 
become the Orkneys. 

The Hebrides have already been 
mentioned in connection with the 
Orkneys. These islands, lying west 
of Scotland, are the Ebudae in the 
nomenclature of Ptolemy, while 
Pliny called them the Hebudes, and 
the Norwegians named them Sud- 
reyjar. In the tenth century they 
were called the Western Islands, and 
in the sixteenth the Hebrides. They 
are much larger in numbers and 
square miles than the other groups, 
and include the well-known Isles of 
St. Kilda, Skye, and Iona. There 
are many acres of pasture-land, 
also morasses, peat-bogs, and moun- 
tains, with types of scenery de- 
scribed as. grand and picturesque. 
The island of Staffa contains great 
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caverns and basaltic columns, of in- 
terest to the geologist, while Iona, 
famous in Irish history, contains 
various ruins. 

These islands were first colonized 
in the ninth century, from Norway, 
and the inhabitants are of mixed 
Norse and Celtic stock, of which the 
poorer classes speak Gaelic. They 
were subject to Norway until after 
the battle of Largs, when they were 
transferred to Scotland (1266). In 
1346, one of the Scottish chiefs who 
then ruled the islands, Macdonald, 
reduced the whole country and took 
the high-sounding title of ‘ Lord of 
the Isles,” since made famous by 
Scott’s Lord of the Isles. In 1540, 
the islands were finally annexed to 
the Scottish crown by James V. 
One hundred and twenty of the 
islands are inhabited, and the popu- 


lation in 1901 was 95,779. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SCOTTISH 
PHILOSOPHY 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


Puitosopny became a special in- 
terest in Scotland sometime before 
the appearance of the Scottish 
School. As might be expected, it 
early took the form of moral phi- 
losophy. Hutcheson’s Inquiry con- 
cerning Moral Good and Evil (1725) 
was the first noteworthy treatise. 
Hutcheson was born in Ireland, but 
became Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in Glasgow, and so is associated 
with the development of philosophy 
in Scotland. Adam Smith, who also 
became a professor at Glasgow, was 
born at Kirkaldy, Scotland, in 1723. 
He is best known on account of his 
Theory of the Moral Sentiments, 
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published in 1759, although also 
well-known in other connections be- 
cause of his Wealth of Nations (1776), 
widely heralded as the first great 
book on political economy, the be- 
ginning of a new world-interest. 
These two philosophers, occupying 
very prominent positions in the his- 
tory of English moral philosophy, 
are noteworthy because of their 
strong emphasis on the moral feel- 
ings. Hutcheson gives the first 
place to benevolence, while Adam 
Smith assigns the first place to 
sympathy. 

David Hume, although born in 
Edinburgh, where he later became 
Librarian and Under-Secretary of 
State, is not classified as one of the 
Scottish philosophers, strictly so- 
called; for he belongs in the direct 
line of development of England’s 
most characteristic philosophy, 
after Locke and Berkeley. Hume 
wrote an important history of Eng- 
land, and he also contributed to 
English moral philosophy. But his 
connection with the growth of 
thought is chiefly due to his Treatise 
on Human Nature, published in 
London in 1738. Hume is extremely 
negative and destructive in this 
work. He leaves philosophy in a 
dubious situation, and even ques- 
tions the idea of causal connection 
between events in the world. Scep- 
ticism has in fact seldom gone so far 
as in his case. 

Thus, the Scottish School begins 
with Thomas Reid, in critical re- 
action against Hume. Reid was 
born in Strachan, Kincardinshire, 
in 1737, and entered the ministry 
before accepting the position of 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
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Aberdeen. Later, as Adam Smith’s 
successor, he became Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Glasgow. His 
Inquiry into the Human Mind on the 
Principles of Common Sense was 
published in 1764, and his Essays on 
the Intellectual Powers of Man in 
1785. He died in 1796. He has been 
described as a “patient, modest, 
and deep thinker,” and was praised 
by his fellow-countryman, Hume, 
although the two were far apart in 
their views. 

Like other philosophers, Reid be- 
gan by being influenced, and so he 
started with the teachings of Locke 
and Hume. But, realizing the dan- 
gerous consequences of Hume’s 
view of human knowledge, a view 
likely to undermine all science, 
religion, and virtue, he endeavored 
to follow the method of Bacon and 
bring philosophy back to common- 


sense principles of thought and 


investigation. His philosophy is, 
thus, in line with well-established 
English tradition in sofar as philoso- 
phy in England has sought to keep 
close to the facts and conditions of 
experience. Consequently, his phi- 
losophy can be more easily under- 
stood than Greek or German specu- 
lative philosophy. It is the sort of 
philosophy which the so-called 
‘plain man” would naturally adopt. 

But the difficulty lay even further 
back than Hume. It began with a 
prior tendency on the continent, 
before Locke’s day, to separate the 
external objects which we know in 
the world from our manner of know- 
ing them, which is subjective. It 
was no wonder, then, that Hume 
found it difficult to establish our 
knowledge on a secure foundation. 
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The truth is, thinks Reid, that there 
never was such a separation in 
reality between the mind and the 
world. It is matter of common- 
sense that to know of the existence 
of things and events about us in the 
world we have merely to open our 
eyes and look. For the connection 
between mind and things is direct, 
immediate. 

That is to say, the mind possesses 
certain instinctive tendencies or 
powers which are unassailable by 
doubt. These are inseparable parts 
of our nature. They are older than 
philosophy. By them we are given 
our beliefs in the existence of the 
external world, the existence of the 
soul, and what is sensed or remem- 
bered. It is natural, for example, to 
believe in the conjunction of events 
and things, that is, the belief in 
causation is instinctive and all our 
knowledge is founded upon it. 

By “common-sense,” Reid means 
not only the combination of quali- 
ties giving us good sense and sound 
judgment, but the original, or in- 
stinctive principles and powers of 
the human mind above mentioned, 
which make it possible for us to ac- 
quire knowledge. Common-sense is 
itself a “faculty,” or original sense, 
for truth, just as our physical senses 
disclose what they were meant to 
disclose when we smell, taste, touch, 
see, and hear. It is, thus, the equiva- 
lent in our knowledge in general of 
the moral sense, or “taste,”’ which 
Hutcheson had already pleaded for 
as the basis of the moral life. 

Nowadays we are more familiar 
with the term “intuition.” This is 
what Reid means by the faculty of 
common-sense. We know of the ex- 
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istence of the world intuitively; no 
one need prove that it exists. We 
possess knowledge of the world and 
of what is going on in it intuitively, 
and it would be absurd to question 
that we have such knowledge. In 
the same way we know that we ex- 
ist as souls, with minds, with ex- 
perience. The test of experience is, 
therefore, a wholly safe and sane 
appeal. Every sensation, such as 
that of heat or cold, red or yellow, is 
a sign of the presence of an object. 
Our sense-knowledge is thus a 
secure foundation on which to build. 
Science develops out of it. We 
always have the security of appeal 
to intuition. 

The force of this philosophy is 
seen not so much in its rationality, 
which needs no special argument, as 
in Reid’s courage in taking the 
stand he did when Hume had 
wrought such intellectual havoc. 
Reid called attention to the simple, 
direct constitution of the human 
mind. His descriptions of the mind 
were excellent. He showed the im- 
portance of self-observation, or in- 
trospection. Thus courageous, he 
set the example. James Oswald 
(1727-1793) and James Beattie 
(1735-1803), seizing upon Reid’s 
doctrine, made it popular, and 
applied it to theological controver- 
sies. Then came Dugald Stewart 
(1753-1828), who heard Reid’s lec- 
tures at Glasgow, and became Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in Edin- 
burgh in 1775. Stewart enjoyed a 
wide reputation as an orator, and his 
lectures were attended both from 
England and the Continent. Nat- 
urally, he produced many disciples, 
and so the Scottish philosophy 
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spread. He published various books 
on moral and mental philosophy; 
also a life of Reid. He contributed 
to Reid’s teachings by putting more 
emphasis on the association of ideas. 
He was followed by Thomas Brown 
(1778-1820) and Sir James Mack- 
intosh (1765-1832). The latter was 
distinguished as a statesman, his- 
torian, essayist, and critic. 

Scottish thought finally attained 
its highest point of achievement ina 
much greaterman than any of these, 
Sir William Hamilton, born in 
Glasgow in 1788, a professor at the 
university of Edinburgh in 1821, 
and from 1836 to his death in 1856 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics. 
Even before he was promoted to 
this more important position, he 
enjoyed a European reputation 
because of his vast learning and 
acute intellect. He published Reid’s 
works, with notes and explanations; 
also those of Dugald Stewart. His 
famous lectures on logic and meta- 
physics were brought together in 
volumes after his death. In power 
of analysis and generalization he 
is said to have had an_ intellect 
scarcely equalled since the days of 
Aristotle. His lectures were very 
largely attended, and they played 
an important part in shaping the 
development of philosophy in Scot- 
land. 

Hamilton started with the posi- 
tion maintained by Reid, but with 
greater critical power. Reid and his 
followers were rather inclined on the 
whole to accept many matters with- 
out thorough examination, that is, 
with an appeal to “common-sense,” 
which to some philosophers seemed 
too easily made. Kant, the great 
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German thinker, for example, re- 
marked that a man shows his 
common-sense by using it, not by 
appealing to it; and he thought that 
Hume’s common-sense may have 
been as good as Reid’s. Kant, 
as well as Reid, tried his hand at 
the work of destroying certain of 
Hume’s sceptical conclusions. Ham- 
ilton, coming later, had the ad- 
vantage of comparing Kant with 
Reid. Thus, his ‘‘ Philosophy of the 
Unconditioned,” as his system is 
called, laid the foundations for 
critical thought in England during 
the nineteenth century. 

Hamilton agreed with Reid that 
we have immediate knowledge of 
things outside of us. In this respect 
he is a realist, and he calls Reid 
the first champion of natural real- 
ism in modern times. But, instead 
of merely appealing to common 
sense as an instinct, he proceeds to 
analyze it, together with all the 
forms of our consciousness. The 
original pronouncements of con- 
sciousness must, he maintains, be 
accepted as true, just as the theo- 
logian starts with the Bible as the 
basis of all his knowledge. “The 
root of our nature cannot be a lie.” 
Consequently, Sir William devotes 
a great attention to the analysis of 
the human mind, which he divides 
into feelings, volitions, desires, 
and cognitions. This affords a pro- 
gramme for the study of the mind in 
relation to the world, and leads to 
the conclusion that all our know- 
ledge is relative. “We know only 
the relations of things.” “We know 
the related thing only in so far as 
it is related to us.” 

This seems for the moment to 
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leave human knowledge in a preca- 
rious position, and indeed this was 
the result to which English think- 
ers were presently led. But for Sir 
William Hamilton there is a higher 
resource. Where our usual human 
and therefore relative knowledge 
ends, faith begins. There is not 
merely room for faith, it is a neces- 
sity of our nature. 

Mansel (1820-1871), who was the 
first to apply Hamilton’s philosophy 
to the defense of religion, in the 
Limits of Religious Thought, 1858, 
belongs rather to England and the 
development of critical thought 
there. Ferrier (1808-1864) is reck- 
oned among the Scottish philoso- 
phers, although he departs some- 
what from the School. He was 
appointed Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy at St. Andrews in 1845. His 
chief work is the Institutes of Meta- 
physics, 1854. Hamilton was suc- 
ceeded in Edinburgh by one of his 
pupils, A. C. Frazer, born in Argyle- 
shire about 1818, and widely known 
as editor of Berkeley’s works. 

Scottish philosophy was brought 
to the United States by James 
McCosh (1811-1894) who, after 
teaching logic and metaphysics at 
Queen’s College, Belfast, came to 
Princeton in 1868, and was ap- 
pointed President of that college in 
1869. Dr. McCosh published Jn- 
tuitions of the Mind (1872), and First 
and Fundamental Truths (1889), and 
other well-known works. He re- 
acted against Hamilton, and the 
tendency to over-critical thought, 
in favor of the doctrine of common 
sense, but substituted the phrase 
“intuitions of the mind.” This 
brings the Scottish philosophy very 
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near us, and within the sphere of 
living influences. 

When it is a question of estimat- 
ing the Scottish philosophy, the 
best that can be said is that it is a 
type of thought, one of the natural 
and inevitable, — also, one of the 
great types. The Scottish philoso- 
phers gave it classic expression. 


FREE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
IN ENGLAND 


I. In Cities and Towns 
BY JULIA A. BROWN 


THE system of education in Eng- 
land differs so materially from that 
in the United States that a word of 
explanation may not be out of 
place. Said one educator to me: 
“English society is in layers, like 
Neapolitan ice-cream, and until the 
top layer melts a little the others are 
held immovable.” 


the upper classes has been provided 
since the introduction of Christian- 
ity, but has been beyond the reach 


of the poor. The great Public 
Schools, Eton, Rugby, Harrow, and 
others scarcely less famous, are, in 
our sense of the word, not “ public” 
schools, since tuition must be paid 
for in each. And, until the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870, there was not 
““free education, for all.” 

The Church of England first es- 
tablished schools for poor children. 
These were in the respective par- 
ishes, and were. called National 
Schools; they were supported by 
church subscriptions, and, for many 
years, were carried on without a 
penny of State aid. In these schools, 
however, the formularies of the 
Church of England were taught, 


Education for 
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and it is still on the statute book 
that “no one shall teach the young 
except one in holy orders.” The 
Normal schools were denomina- 
tional, and all teachers must sub- 
scribe to the tenets of the faith. 

This system soon led to sectarian 
strife. ‘The Nonconformists, or 
Dissenters from the Church of 
England, objected to their chil- 
dren’s education being  tinctured 
with the doctrines to which they 
were opposed. Indeed, the elemen- 
tary schools were, for generations, 
favorite battle-grounds of con- 
tending creeds. The extremists of 
both parties continually interfered, 
seriously retarding the efforts of the 
pure educationists. This contention 
led to the organization of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign School Society by 
the Nonconformists, in the schools 
of which Bible teaching was given 
only on unsectarian lines. This So- 
ciety, and the older schools of the 
National Society for the Education 
of the Children of the Poor in the 
Principles of the Church of Eng- 
land, were followed by other organ- 
izations: the Wesleyan Education 
Committee, the Roman Catholic 
PoorSchool Society, and the Ragged 
School Union. 

Eventually, Government grants 
were made to most of these schools, 
and Government inspection insti- 
tuted. Under the Code of 1862 
(which embodied the idea of an 
inferior type of education for the 
poorer classes), nothing was to be 
paid for except reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and the grants were to 
be made in proportion to the num- 
ber of children who satisfied the 
inspectors in these studies. Each 
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child, in schools of approximately 
six hundred, was examined sepa- 
rately. 

As yet, the “‘top layer” had not 
melted to any appreciable extent, 
and a strong prejudice against pop- 
ular education still existed among 
many of the ruling classes. Sir 
Charles Adderley, Vice-President of 
the Council, is reported as saying: — 

Any attempt to keep the children of the 
laboring classes under intellectual culture 
after the very earliest age at which they 
could earn their living would be as arbitrary 


and improper as it would be to keep the 
boys at Eton and Harrow at spade labor. 


Dr. Rigg, President of the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers (1878), 
quoted from an article by Robert 
Lowe, who gave as his opinion — 
and this in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century— that 


it was wrong for a nation to provide educa- 
tion for children except on the principle on 
which it provides food for the destitute. As 
a provision for those who otherwise must, 
through poverty, be left untaught, educa- 
tion may, and indeed must, be furnished by 
a wise State and a true statesmanship even 
as food must be provided for those who else 
would starve. But it should only be pro- 
vided for such; and as the food provided for 
the pauper ought to be no more and no 
other than that which is strictly necessary, 
and very plain, so the education provided 
by the State for those unable otherwise to 
get education ought to be limited to the 
plainest and the strictly necessary rudi- 
ments, such as might prepare a boy or girl 
for a life of honest, hard work. 


Immediately before the era of 
the School Board, the elementary 
schools were practically divided 
into three classes: (a) public schools 
under Government inspection; ()) 
public schools not under Govern- 
ment inspection, and consequently 
not receiving Government grants; 
and (c) private adventure; and 
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dames’ schools. These latter, how- 
ever, were not free schools. 

The increase of factories is partly 
responsible for the broader system 
of schools introduced by the Act of 
1870. Women and older children 
were so largely employed in various 
factories and mills as to leave small- 
er children uncared for,— and to 
the hard schooling of the streets. 
For the first time the Government 
of that period asked Parliament to 
“assert the right of every English 
child to receive an efficient ele- 
mentary education, and the duty of 
the State to provide it.” Public 
opinion wasaroused to the necessity 
of this provision, and has grown in- 
creasingly clearer each year since 
the Education Act of 1870, the 
Magna Charta of English child- 
hood, became law in the land. One 
authority writes: — 


The Bill was at least half a century over- 
due, and as we look back from the standpoint 
of to-day, the state of educational darkness 
which prevailed in England during the first 
half of the reign of Queen Victoria seems 
almost incredible. 


In 1871, a scheme of education to 
be pursued by the Board Schools, 
as the new system came to be 
called, was drawn up by a special 
committee presided over by Profes- 
sor Huxley. It was a remarkably 
liberal and comprehensive one; in- 
cluding instruction in religion, mo- 
rality, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
English grammar, elementary phys- 
ical science, geography, English 
history, elementary social economy, 
drawing, singing, mensuration (in 
boys’ schools), needlework (in girls’ 
schools), and physical exercises. 
The School Boards were elected by 
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the people. Matthew Arnold served 
on one of these boards and, later, 
Tyndall and Herbert Spencer. The 
inspectors were mainly literary men, 
and hence a literary influence domi- 
nated the schools. The people, 
however, for whose children they 
were instituted, demanded the ex- 
clusion of all sectarian teaching; 
therefore they were called by some 
of the clergy “‘ godless schools.” 
The cost of everything in this 
scheme of instruction, beyond the 
grant-earning subjects mentioned 
in the Code, necessarily fell upon 
the rate-payers, whose taxes were 
based upon their rental. The first 
rate was “three ha’pence in the 
pound.” Even this was said by the 
church to be extravagant, but it 
increased as the schools and their 
needs increased, until the late Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, then Prime Min- 
ister, made a protest against its 


rising above “three pence in the 


“ 


pound.” To-day, it is over “a 
shilling in the pound.” 

In accordance with the Code, or 
Blue Book, issued by the Educa- 
tional Department in Whitehall, all 
children attending the Municipal 
Board Schools must pursue the 
same course of study in every dis- 
trict in the country, whether they 
be factory, mining, agricultural, or 
otherwise. Teachers may not de- 
part from this rule, their failure to 
conform to it rendering the school 
liable to the withdrawal of the 
Government grant. This grant is, 
at present, based on attendance, — 
which teachers are urged to keep up 
to ninety per cent. 

Elementary education is now 
compulsory in England, children 
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being required to enter school at the 
age of six, although they are per- 
mitted to do so earlier, and to re- 
main until they have reached the 
age of fourteen. The alternative to 
this latter rule being that they pass 
the Seventh Standard (or grade) 
examination. This is for the benefit 
of very poor parents who need the 
income the child might earn. For- 
merly, the more ignorant among the 
poor looked upon the School Board 
as a public enemy; depriving honest 
citizens of their children’s services; 
keeping them from profitable em- 
ployment in factories or shops, 
while engaging them in the wholly 
useless tasks of reading and writing. 
Frequently a master was confronted 
by an irate parent, demanding her 
son with, “‘Come, you’ve had him 
two hours and a half. Now I want 
him to do a turn for me.” 

School Board Visitors, appointed 
to inquire into cases of absence, 
once met with hard words, or, per- 
haps, still harder projectiles, but 
now are tolerated as necessary evils 
no more to be evaded than that 
béte noire, the tax collector. 

The old idea that School Boards 
exist only for the very poor has been 
given up, and many thousands of 
lower middle class parents, clerks, 
tradesmen, and mechanics, have 
wisely availed themselves for their 
children of what they readily see 
is the best education within their 
reach. In the Elementary Schools 
of to-day efficiency, order, and 
cheerfulness prevail; and cleanli- 
ness, for this latter is one of the 
cardinal virtues of the Board 
Schools, impressed upon successive 
generations of pupils. All the newer 
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schools are built around a large 
central hall well lighted, usually 
from above, where the entire school 
assembles daily for prayers, and 
in which physical exercises are 
conducted. The walls are adorned 
with good etchings, engravings, or 
photographs, while a large Honor 
Board records the names of pupils 
who have won scholarships in the 
Secondary Schools. There is, per- 
haps, a silver cup, or shield, won by 
some class or room on the football 
or cricket field, or in a swimming 
contest. To-day, a large number of 
optional subjects for instruction lie 
open to the choice of the head mas- 
ter (among which French is said to 
be popular), — and boys and girls 
in upper classes have manual train- 
ing and domestic economy, re- 
spectively. 

Everywhere the aim is to draw 
out the intelligence and develop the 
powers of the pupils, rather than to 
cram them with facts; to stimulate 
interest and provide agreeable occu- 
pation for hands and minds. Her- 
bert Spencer contended that the 
methods of learning most pleasant 
to a child are generally the most 
natural and, therefore, the most 
really educational. The School 
Board rewards regularity, bestow- 
ing a medal upon each child who 
attends for a year with no absence 
or tardiness. Some scholars are 
thereby entitled to wear almost as 
many decorations as a victorious 
general. One family proudly dis- 
plays fifty-two medals, each repre- 
senting a year’s perfect attendance 
by some one of its members! 

It was my good fortune to visit a 
Board or County Council School, as 
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they are now called, in a fairly pros- 
perous borough, and a happier set 
of children I have rarely seen. Un- 
der the guidance of a courteous 
head mistress I went from room to 
room, hearing and seeing much of 
interest. There were, beside the 
regular curriculum, modeling in 
plasticine and paper; pastel drawing 
from life, the model a classmate, or 
some pet animal; nature study (and 
here I had to inspect the silk worms 
and cocoons which were the pride of 
the class); and very mild dramatic 
exercises. There were lively little 
songs being interpreted in a cor- 
respondingly lively manner. 

In the first room I visited, the 
children were reciting bits from 
Hiawatha, of which, the mistress 
said, they were very fond. One boy’s 
composition, on The Wooing of 
Hiawatha, conveyed the informa- 
tion that the hero “was asked to 
dinner” by Minnehaha’s father, 
and, “‘they talked it over and de- 
cided he should have her,”’ — a per- 
fectly practical, masculine state- 
ment of facts. In a lower grade a 
small child was declaiming Little 
Orphant Annie, in tones almost dra- 
matic, with gestures to harmonize; 
it was certainly pleasant to me to 
find our own poets familiarly quoted 
in this English school. 

To-day England offers to her 
lower classes, for their children, in 
her Elementary Schools a truly 
efficient education, and what Sir 
George Kekewich said of the Lon- 
don Board schools may be applied 
to the nation, that, since 1870, they 
have “done more in a shorter time 
for a larger number of people, than 
any other authority in the world.” 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 

Q. What is the difference between Eng- 
lish colonies and English possessions? 

A. The possessions are held by 
right of conquest, while the colonies 
have a large measure of freedom 
and independence in the adminis- 
tration of their affairs. The posses- 
sions include regions peopled by 
natives of varied races, but the colo- 
nies were originally peopled from the 
mother country. It will be remem- 
bered that the colonial policy be- 
came more liberal after the American 
Revolution, and that Canada came 
to enjoy relative freedom. In 1791, 
a Constitution modelled after that 
of England was granted. In India, 
where the colonization began with 
the activities of the East India 
Company in 1600, Parliament took 
control when the state of affairs 
there made it necessary, and a 


council and governor general were 


appointed. In 1858, the East India 
Company’s charter was withdrawn 
and the country became a depend- 
ency of the English crown. Thus 
the colony became more like a pos- 
session. In Canada, Cape Colony, 
and Australia, however, as they 
exist to-day, we have instances of 
colonial freedom amounting rather 
to codperation than control. In 
war-time, for instance, the forces 
sent to aid the mother country de- 
pend on the voluntary response of 
the colonies. 


BOOKS ON SCOTTISH HISTORY 
(SINCE 1600) 


Coman and Kendall, History of 
England, x-xu1; Hale, Fall of the 
Stuarts (Epoch Series) ; J. H. Millar, 


A Literary History of Scotland; 
T. F. Henderson, Scottish Vernacu- 
lar Literature; J. Ross, Scottish 
Poems; Josephine H. Short, Chosen 
Days in Scotland; Robert S. Rait, 
Scotland; J. R. Tudor, Orkney and 
Shetland; Low, A Tour Through the 
Orkneys and Shetland; Hibbert, The 
Shetland Islands; Walter Scott, The 
Antiquary, The Pirate. 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE 
QUESTIONS FOR JANUARY 


(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the questions; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


1. What happened to the famous 
personage who was placed in 
the castle of Fotheringay? 

. What events took place at 
Killiecrankie, Inveraray, and 
Sheriffmuir? 

. What treaty with England is 
known as “‘The Engagement,” 
and when was it adopted? 

. Name some of the consequences 
of the retreat from Gillies’ Hill. 

. When did the “blackest day 
for Scotland” occur? 

. What came of the meeting of 
Cromwell and Leslie? 

. What were the terms of the 
“National Covenant”? 

. What events occurred after the 
agreement at Greyfriars’ Church? 

. What were the consequences of 
the Battle of Culloden? 

10. When and why did “Black 

“Saturday” occur? 
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JACK FROST: CRYSTAL MAKER 


BY E. G. CHAPIN 


In this wondrous world of ours, 
there are so many daily miracles 
happening before our very eyes, 
that we can hardly decide on any 
one as preeminent without slighting 
a host of others. But among all 
Mother Nature’s skilled workers, 
there is this much to be said about 
Jack Frost as a master-craftsman, 
— he exhibits his art at a time when 
many of the other nature-labora- 
tories are closed for their dull 
season; and he can sometimes be 
persuaded (as we shall see later) to 
give a little demonstration of his 
method for turning out the myste- 
rious “goods” we find delivered 
ready-made on the doorstep or the 
window-pane, of a winter’s morn- 
ing. Snow, frost, and ice, — these 
are his wares; all formed out of one 
stuff, moisture, by one general 
agency, cold air; but capable of be- 
ing so manipulated and modified in 
process as to appear of very differ- 
ent finish:— not only snow, frost, 
and ice but varieties of these. 

Like rain, fog, or mist, snow is a 
form of precipitation of the moist- 
ure of the air. That is, the particles 
of moisture which form the tissue of 
clouds grow, by absorption, until 
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they drop from their own weight. 
Where the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere is above freezing, these little 
bundles of moisture come_ down, 
unchanged in character, in drops 
of rain; but where the tiny, moist 
particles freeze as they start on 
their earthward journey, they be- 
come elongated, form finest fila- 
ments of ice, jostle similar filaments 
in the rush, and cling to each other 
at an angle of 60°, thus getting to 
earth in little companies, or crystals, 
which we call snowflakes. All are 
built on the hexagonal plan; and, 
when we see them under the micro- 
scope, they show great variety and 
beauty in design. Crystal by crys- 
tal, snow is a fairy visitor; drift on 
drift it is a picturesque but ferocious 
dragon, — that is, to animal life; to 
plant life it is a protecting friend. 

As for frost, we might call it “con- 
gealed dew,” for it gathers much as 
dew does, from particles of moisture 
in the air so minute as to be invisi- 
ble until they come in contact with 
some mineral or vegetable sub- 
stance lower in temperature than 
they, when they condense. Dew 
and frost both form quickest in still 
air, for where the air is in motion, 
the tiny particles of moisture are 
kept thoroughly stirred up in it, and 
get less chance to form a deposit on 
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objects; whereas in calm air, and 
particularly in darkness (when the 
sun is not drawing off moisture), 
this vapor, colliding with a chilled 
object, clings to it, forming drops 
which attract other particles to 
themselves until a layer of moisture 
has gathered. When the tempera- 
ture of the supporting object is low 
enough to congeal the particles of 
vapor, frost is formed. 

Though the frost crystals are so 
tiny we hardly realize them except 
in mass, they form in about the 
same fashion as snow crystals, and 
under the microscope show lines 
and shadings like the snow units. 
They are not symmetrical like snow 
crystals, probably owing to the fact 
that they develop against a surface, 
instead of being spuri into perfect 
shape by the air currents. Differ- 
ences in thickness in the window- 


pane, for instance, mean slight~ 


differences of the glass’s tempera- 
ture; and frost crystals forming on 
different locations of one window- 
pane will show variations in shape. 
Dust on the glass, air currents hit- 
ting it, or inequalities on its surface, 
all conspire to make the frost crys- 
tals shape themselves constantly in 
new ways. 

Mysterious as seem Jack Frost’s 
bits of fairy handicraft, we can get 
some notion of his methods by put- 
ting a piece of looking-glass on the 
bottom of a pan of water and setting 
the whole thing in a convenient 
cold place. Here we may watch ice 
crystals in the making, — which is 
quite different from examining a 
block of solid ice. Ice really is made 
by the fusion of innumerable small 
units so perfectly blended that we 


would never guess their existence, 
since analysis of them, when welded, 
is not possible. But now watch 
the first thin film gather as the sur- 
face of the water turns into a net- 
work of needle-shaped, disc-shaped, 
branched, or “‘ice-flower” crystals. 

These are lighter than water at 
first, and unless they happen to 
cling to some nether surface (as 
stones in the bottom of water), will 
rise paper-thin when they gather 
at the surface; but are capable of 
thickening as time brings growth. 
The first crystals are usually lance- 
or needle-shaped, and are likely to 
start from some rooting place, like 
the side edges of ponds, brooks, or 
any hollow containing water. Soon, 
scallops and branches bud out from 
these slender ice fibres, and grow in 
parallel lines downward, honey- 
combing the free water. Oddly 
enough, some mysterious law of 
crystallization starts into being 
other shapes of nuclei, tiny discs — 
some flat and some slightly concave, 
-— and these, too, are soon adorned 
with little scallops which develop on 
the hexagonal plan; certain points 
push out so far beyond their 
neighbors as to give the crystal a 
star form; yet other crystals are 
solid hexagonals; and more elabor- 
ate still are the ice-flowers which de- 
velop from six-sided bases. Again, 
we may see spandrelliform nuclei, 
shaped like half a nutshell; and 
most elaborate of all are coralline 
forms, with curiously involved 
branches. 

In myriads they gather, appar- 
ently by magic, as deftly taking 
their places as though some wizard 
were laying a perfectly jointed 
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mosaic. Under our very eyes new 
myriads spring into being below the 
first film, and find their appointed 
place of attachment. Downward 
they grow, sprouting new ice shoots, 
until the water is threaded by their 
tenuous filaments. In the free 
water within their network they form 
new ice-flowers and other crystals, 
which rise as they develop and find 
niches wherein to lodge. Soon, the 
formation of a new ice-film is com- 
plete beneath the original one, with 
which it fuses. Thus we see that 
solid ice— apparently all of one 
texture — is really a community of 
units and groups of units, differing 
in shape and character, but joining 
to make a perfect whole. 

The phenomena, if not the 
structure, of snow, frost, and ice 
nave attracted attention for cen- 
turies, and one curious and inter- 


esting work on the subject, Famous 


Frosts and Frost Fairs in Great 
Britain, compiled by William An- 
drews from ancient chronicles, gives 
a dated list of notable frosts from 
134 A.D., to about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. In 1205, frost 
is said to have continued so late that 
the ground could not be tilled at 
the usual date, crops were short, 
and the price of grain rose in conse- 
quence, — which early notes on the 
high cost of living show it to be an 
old complaint! Some of the notes 
are illustrated with quaint cuts, 
showing the Thames frozen solid 
and turned into a pleasure ground, 
dotted with little booths, where 
sweets and gim-cracks were sold, 
quite in the fashion of to-day. 
Evelyn’s Diary, speaking of a Frost 
Fair in mid-winter, 1683-84, names 
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as an especially popular feature a 
printing-press, where patrons of the 
Fair might have their names, with 
date and place, printed for six- 
pence each, just for the joke of be- 
ing able to show these souvenirs 
later; and, since the printer is said 
to have taken in five pounds a day, 
we judge trade was thriving. Prob- 
ably this fad was not damaged at all 
by royal patronage, evidence of 
which we find in one of the broad- 
sides from this press (now preserved 
in the British Museum), showing 
the name of King Charles and all 
his family,— echo of a princely 
lark! 

In our own country the winter 
storms have been celebrated not 
merely in poetry, familiar to all of 
us, but even in preaching, and one 
of the quaint documents in the great 
Central Library in New York City 
is an old sermon, or “ Discourse,” 
preached in 1845 by the then 
President of Amherst College, Rev. 
Edward Hitchcock, before the lads 
of his own institution and the girls 
at Mt. Holyoke. This was “Pub- 
lished at the Request of Both 
Institutions,” and its title, The Cor- 
onation of Winter, suggests its sub- 
ject, “‘a remarkable Glacial Phe- 
nomenon,” or heavy sleet storm, 
which transformed the trees of that 
region into a superb display of 
crystal. The display began Sunday 
and lasted till Friday, when a rain 
washed away the dazzling coat; but 
not before changes in light, temper- 
ature, and weather had by turns 
produced effects in diamonds, glow- 
ing jewels, pure unburnished silver, 
then prismatic colors again, “al- 
most unbearable in sunlight, beau- 
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tiful by moonlight.” A delightfully 
local touch is given by the kindly 
gentleman who, after describing 
the diamond-like effect of the ice, 
adds: — 


But it may give those not familiar with 
the diamond, a better idea of the scene, to 
compare those icy pendants with those of 
cut-glass, which are sometimes hung in great 
profusion around large chandeliers, in many 
of our churches and public halls. 

How perfect a suggested picture of 
provincial splendor! His sermon 
goes on to show what treasures of 
beauty the Almighty has lavished 
for His children, irrespective of their 
worldly station, and compares the 
joys of simplicity with the glitter of 
material riches. One can fancy that 
the young people of both colleges 
listened through his “Seventhly,” 
“And in the next place,” and “And 
finally,” with better grace than was 


usually accorded so tremendous a 


discourse. 

And so we find the witching art of 
Jack Frost enjoying the attention 
of science, history, and the pulpit, 
admired before it was understood, 
and but the more admirable when 
we have some inkling of his ways in 
crystal making. 


A WEE WINTER FRIEND 


Ir is not easy when distributing 
points for popularity among our 
birds, to elect one above all others 
as favorite, yet so much has been 
said and written about the chick- 
adee, and such. pleasant terms 


applied to him— “friendly,” 
“cheery,” “brave little friend,” 
etc., — that few persons will demur 
at giving him a rank well toward 
the front. Such a decorative little 
creature; so artistically harmonized 


by his plumage with the tones of 
the cold, winter landscape, where 
he is commonly conspicuous; so 
adaptable to a sketch quite Japa- 
nese in composition,— no wonder 
artists find him a pleasing model! 
Possibly we think of the chickadee 
with double enthusiasm, since his 
sprightly company is peculiarly 
welcome in winter, when few birds 
are astir in our northern sections, 
and the merry little chap makes an 
unwonted plea with his offering of 
social cheer. 

For the chickadee, well dis- 
tributed in one form or another 
from southern Canada to the Gulf, 
and from coast to coast, is a resi- 
dent bird; a busy worker through 
the winter, on the insect eggs 
tucked in cracks of bark, which he 
scans fromevery angle, not fearing to 
hang monkey-fashion, head down, 
tenacious little feet up. (He can spy 
his quarry better from that posi- 
tion.) His back toe is padded, and 
helps him keep a good grip on his 
supporting twig; and if he chances 
to suspect a tender bit just out of 
reach below him, he does a quick 
flip-flop, and lands just at the 
strategic point to seize a mouthful. 
His motions are all quick and rest- 
less. No long trips tempt him, but 
brief flutters from post to post, with 
jerky flight and pumping tail (as 
Eaton says); always with the main 
chance of a bite strongly in view. 
An industrious gleaner like this 
must consume a deal of food (speak- 
ing in bird measure), in the course 
of a day; and since the chickadee 
covets the very insect eggs the 
farmer yearns to see annihilated, 
partnership is profitable and har- 
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monious. The chickadee’s repute as 
a desirable friend is no mere matter 
of sentimental regard, for, quite 
aside from his social graces, scientific 
analysis of stomachs has proclaimed 
him the consumer of imposing col- 
lections of injurious insects. 

In winter, when food is less 
plentiful, he will eat some seeds, 
too, and has a weakness for fatty 
food, which fact makes taming him 
a simple matter of offering suet, 
oily nuts, etc. Of numerous anec- 
dotes told by bird lovers of success 
in getting the chickadee to take 
food from their hands, the most 
amusing are those of Ernest Harold 
Baynes, who shows photographs of 
himself with his venturesome little 
playmates. A pert chickadee roosts 
on the barrel of the rifle he is aiming 
at a target, peeps into the bore, and 
stays posed long enough for a snap 
shot (Kodak brand) to immortalize 
his daring. Another little fellow 
pecks at a nut meat held between 
his friend’s lips, or coolly flits to the 
edge of a sandwich in his host’s 
hand, taking an uninvited bite. So 
tame are the chickadees in Mr. 
Baynes’s New Hampshire village 
(where birds are protected and fed) 
that they show little fear, even of 
strangers. The writer stood within 
a few feet of a Berlepsch food-bell, 
taking its picture for a memoran- 
dum, when flash, — a chickadee was 
at the feeding-cup, quite unabashed 
by the presence of a reporter. 

These Berlepsch bells are pic- 
turesque and convenient bits of 
appliance, — imported, and some- 
what expensive: a glass cylinder, 
with removable top and metal bot- 
tom, is connected by a tube piercing 
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this bottom, and also piercing an in- 
verted metal bowl, with a shallow 
cup, about level with the rim of the 
bell, which serves as shelter. Some- 
thing answering the same purpose 
could be contrived at home. It is 
possible to buy screw tops for 
Mason jars (the old style preserve 
bottle), with a sort of inch-square 
trap door, or hopper shute, in its 
centre. These are intended to use 
where preserve bottles serve as 
kitchen containers for cereals, sugar, 
etc., and allow dry materials to be 
poured through the opening with- 
out unscrewing the cover. A glass 
jar could be provided with a jacket 
of knotted or crocheted cord, fast- 
ening around its mouth; the mouth 
fitted with one of these patent 
screw tops; and the jar suspended 
by the jacket, bottom side up, from 
a small wooden frame, whose base 
might be a cigar box. The bottle 
should hang so as just to escape the 
bottom of the box, allowing the 
little hopper to gape open and drop 
out a few seeds at a time. The 
whole apparatus should then be 
suspended from a tree, porch-rail, 
or the like. The advantage of a 
holder on this principle is that it 
feeds out economically, keeps the 
supply of grain dry, and can be 
hung in out-of-the-way places where 
daily scattering of seed is not con- 
venient. That it pleases chickadees 
is evident from the number of calls 
they make at this little lunch room. 

Chickadee enjoys not only the 
lunch counter but a shelter from 
storms, and, if a house to his liking 
be provided, he is likely to use it 
during bad weather, get attached to 
it, and decide to take a lease for his 
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family as the spring moving season 
approaches. His prospective home 
must be near trees (else how should 
he earn his daily bread, to say 
nothing of a chance to practice 
gymnastics?), must not be in the 
Sparrow Quarter of the town, and 
must be designed and placed with 
respect to his personal tastes. 
Baynes says that chickadee houses 
should be from four to eight feet up, 
in open woodland, but higher, eight 
to twelve feet, in the orchard. 
Trafton! suggests, in addition to 
made boxes (ten by four by four 
inches, placed with the long axis 
vertical, and with an inch-and-one- 
eighth entrance hole), that augur 
holes of the same diameter bored on 
the sheltered side of a partly de- 
cayed birch stump will encourage 
the chickadees to make their own 
nesting ‘cavities, for while their 
beaks are small and incapable of do- 
ing work like that of the wood- 
pecker, they are known to open up 
soft, punky wood when some little 
cavity has already started. 

What with their beguiling tricks 
with human friends, their sociable 
turn with other birds (nuthatches, 
downies, creepers, and even war- 
blers, will seek their company, 
knowing what a sharp little scout 
their leader is when foraging); their 
exemplary domestic life, in which 
both mates share home-making and 
nursery duties; and their haunting, 
sweet, whistling. cry, to recollect 
which is to feel a homesick pang for 
fragrant pine woods, — our five- 
inch feathered citizen has ably 
earned the sobriquet of “friendly 


chickadee.”’ 
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THE AUDUBON SOCIETY MEETS 


Tue last Tuesday in October saw 
the 12th Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Audubon 
Societies, at the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City. 

One new feature of the past 
year’s work was the introduction of 
bird study courses for teachers in 
a number of summer schools, the 
Association assuming half of the 
cost of these courses, which were led 
by eminent bird students. Several 
new field workers have increased 
the Association’s influence in re- 
gions not previously under specific 
guidance; legislation, pushed by the 
Association, secured for Virginia a 
State Game Warden; and the Asso- 
ciation is now working to secure 
passage of an Enabling Act, without 
which the excellent new Treaty (see 
page 220) between the United States 
and Canada cannot become active, 
since the Treaty itself provides 
neither ways nor means to enforce 
its Articles. 

A great effort is being made to 
save Lake Malheur in southeastern 
Oregon (considered one of the most 
important wild fowl refuges in the 
country) from land promoters. It 
appears that this “lake,” though 
covering a goodly area, is but six 
feet deep; which makes it an ideal 
breeding place for water fowl. As a 
lake it is Federal property, and as 
such has been under Federal pro- 
tection as a refuge; but if the lake 
can be technically declared a swamp, 
it will by this change of name be 
turned into State property, and as 
such can be ceded to certain parties 
desirous of draining the region and 


1 Methods of Attracting Birds. Houghton Mifflin Company, $1.25. 
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converting it into tillable land. 
While in certain lights this may 
appear a legitimate venture, it is 
more than suspected that the par- 
ties thus active in promoting land 
values have in view substantial 
gain to their own pockets from the 
proposed scheme. The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
entered a petition to save the lake; 
and it should be the duty of all 
citizens and clubs that value bird 
life, to add their plea to save a 
region which attracts many valua- 
ble species in lavish numbers. 

The various rookeries under Au- 
dubon protection suffered little 
molestation — save in two sad 
cases — from man, but lost heavily 
from storms, some islands being 
swept bare of nests and eggs. A 
flourishing egret colony was entirely 
wiped out by plume hunters. Of 
what use is it to make laws protect- 


ing wild birds and forbidding the 
sale of their plumage (as is done in 
certain States), so long as women 
still consent to wear the forbidden 


plumes? Thirty arrests in New 
York City alone last year, for selling 
aigrettes, expose the fact (if it 
needed any exposing) that the de- 
mand for these plumes keeps the 
aigrette market alive. 

However discouraging may be 
reports like the last-named item, we 
find comfort in learning of the 
voluntary offer to the Audubon 
Society by Mr. Ams, of Bridgeport, 
Ct., of the use of his great country 
estate to develop into a wild bird 
refuge, the Association to direct 
(there) scientific propagation of 
game and small wild birds on a large 
scale, — all financed by the owner. 
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A gradual improvement in senti- 
ment in the region of the upper 
Mississippi Valley (a natural mi- 
gration route) was reported by Dr. 
Field, as the result of educational 
work among citizens whose clamor- 
ous plea for “ spring shooting” privi- 
leges has been an activevoice against 
the Federal Migratory Bird Law. 

And probably one of the pleasant- 
est items reported came from Dr. 
Swope of Ohio, who, dwelling on 
the direct appeal for good citizen- 
ship made to boys by bird protec- 
tive interests, told of a certain little 
wren’s nest, occupying a knot-hole 
in a commonplace gate-post, all un- 
observed by a negligent world, until 
a school teacher one day spied a 
ragged bit of paper affixed above the 
entrance hole, on which was in- 
scribed in a bold but sprawling 
hand, “Whoever teches her ain’t 
no man, for she’s asettin. Bob C.” 
This singular warning explained a 
mystery. The said Bob was notori- 
ously a playground bully, dreaded 
by his mates, and a very plague to his 
teacher. Within a few weeks, how- 
ever, he had apparently experienced 
a change of heart, and his teacher, 
hoping against hope that the“ spell” 
might endure, had marvelled at the 
transforming effect of her last seri- 
ous talk with the lad. The ragged 
sign gave the clue, — the bad boy 
was converted into a Knight Er- 
rant, ready (witness his appended 
signature) to fight to defend his 
little feathered ward. To such 
gentle cause he had pledged his 
loyalty, and where scolding, threats, 
punishments, and prayers were of 
none effect, the little brown bird 
succeeded brilliantly. 
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THE AUDUBON SOCIETY’S 
GENEROUS OFFER 

WE take pleasure in calling the at- 
tention of readers of Home Proc- 
REss (as we have done in past 
years) to the advantages of forming 
Junior Audubon Societies in their 
communities. The process is sim- 
ple. Any responsible person — 
preferably a teacher — may start 
a class by enrolling ten or more 
school children as members, each 
child to pay a yearly fee of ten 
cents. When one dollar or more has 
been collected in fees, the teacher 
should forward the money, with her 
name and address and the name of 
the Junior Club, to the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 
1974 Broadway, New York City. 
The Association will then supply 
each child with an Audubon button, 
eight colored pictures of birds and 
outline drawings of the same, witht 
descriptive leaflets, and to the club 
as a whole will send the Audubon 
Collection Case No. 1, containing 
sixty-three colored pictures of com- 
mon birds. In addition to this, one 
year’s free subscription to Bird 
Lore will be sent the teacher. 

The Audubon Society, an en- 
dowed institution, is able to carry 
on this educational work, thanks to 
generous funds at its disposal. The 
material is practically given away, 
the fees of Junior members being 
less than the cost of the leaflets. It 
is extraordinarily helpful and in- 
teresting, and we hope many Bur- 
roughs Club members will interest 
themselves to show the children of 
their neighborhood how to enjoy 
this friendly offer, while it is 
open. 





THE NEW BIRD TREATY 


In these dark times, when the total 
energy of hordes of men is devoted 
to annihilating life and property, it 
is comforting to read of a treaty 
“between high contracting powers,”’ 
devoted to protecting the birds. 
On August 16, 1916, Robert Lan- 
sing, United States Secretary of 
State, and Cecil Spring-Rice, Am- 
bassador from Great Britain, signed 
a “Treaty for the Protection of Mi- 
gratory Birds in the United States 
and Canada,” the fruit of two years 
of hard work by bird conservation- 
ists in both countries. Though 
space forbids detailed mention of all 
nine Articles of this Treaty, we 
know all Burroughs Club members 
will rejoice to learn that a huge 
number of different species of birds 
is specified for protection; that an- 
nual close seasons are sharply de- 
fined; and that special close sea- 
sons, running through such periods 
of years as given cases require, 
will promote increase in certain 
species threatened with extermina- 
tion. Not only are actual birds de- 
clared immune from killing, but 
taking nests or eggs is prohibited, 
save for clearly proven scientific 
purposes, or in small quantities for 
food only (sale is forbidden) by 
specified Esquimaux and Indians. 
The Treaty very reasonably pro- 
vides a clause covering possible 
future contingencies, like over-in- 
crease of any species, and measures 
for continuing the Treaty itself at 
the expiration of its present term 
(fifteen years). 

With wise and humane legisla- 
tion, as regards birds’ rights, thus 
secured for both countries, it be- 
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hooves every citizen of each coun- 
try to do his individual best in 
making these laws active in his own 
district. 


JUNIOR READINGS: THE YOUTH 
OF ANIMALS 


I. Differences in Animal Babies 


I supPOSE we all agree that the most 
interesting thing in the world is a 
baby. Do you know why? A baby 
is interesting because it will grow 
and change and learn, as things can- 
not do. This growing and learning 
time, when the babies are cared for 
by parents, we call youth, and it is 
found only in the living world. 
Now babies of this living world 
differ a great deal, and scientific 
people have divided them into three 
general groups, according to the way 
they spend their youth, or to how 
much youth they have. 

The very simplest baby is little 


Ameeba, who is just a tiny scrap of 
jelly-like substance, so small you 


can hardly see it. An ameceba 
grows and feeds in water, just fold- 
ing itself around any speck of food- 
stuff it may bump against. After a 
while the amceba feels so well fed 
that a little, bud-like thing sprouts 
on one side and drops off. This is 
Baby Amoeba, setting up in life 
practically all finished. It can eat 
and grow bigger, but it does not 
have to learn anything or change its 
habits, so we can say the amceba 
has practically no youth. 

Now, the second class of creatures 
has a youth so curious as to be quite 
unlike babyhood as we know it in 
the third class, — to which we and 
all the animals and birds and rep- 
tiles belong. This second class in- 
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cludes certain marine (sea) forms 
and insects. Most of you know how 
the butterfly develops, from tiny 
egg to tiny worm; then, after the 
worm has grown (in so short a time 
we can hardly call it youth), it goes 
to sleep in a chrysalid, or robe that 
it spins for itself, and hatches out 
again in an entirely new form, a 
butterfly. Insects differ wonder- 
fully in the variety of shapes they 
go through, but the stages are the 
same: first, egg; second, larva or 
pupa; third, adult insect. In this 
way the creature comes to full size, 
yet we can hardly call any one 
stage its babyhood, for each is com- 
plete in itself. 

The third class of creatures is 
most interesting to us because we 
humans belong to it, and because 
creatures in this class have a baby- 
hood lasting long enough for us to 
watch it and see the little speci- 
mens grow. Even then, the growing 
or learning time, or youth, differs a 
great deal, and we shall see why ina 
moment. Mother Nature is very 
wise in her ways of making her chil- 
dren, and she fits their youth to the 
kind of lives the babies will live. In 
species, or kinds of creatures where 
the body is small and the average 
span of life short, there are many 
babies of a kind, and only a short 
learning time. Even the number of 
babies born in a family varies with 
the condition of the food-supply. 
When this is very plentiful, more 
babies are born to each family, but 
when it is scant, Nature takes care 
not to have so many hungry mouths 
to feed. 

When we speak of short-lived, 
big families, we at once think of 
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such creatures as mice, hares, and 
rabbits. The learning time and the 
care given by parents is very scant 
with them. The mother mice make 
snug, warm nests beforehand for 
their babies, and so do rabbits and 
squirrels; but the youngsters are 
quickly able to scamper and feed by 
themselves, and most of them do 
not live long because they are 
caught for food by bigger creatures. 
Rabbits have an underground 
home; the babies are born naked 
and blind, and need a few days to 
get their eyes open and enough fur 
on to protect them. Hares live in a 
“form” (just a little nook in the 
open, perhaps under a bush), so 
they are provided with open eyes 
and warm coats. 

Another style of animal that has 
a short youth is the great band of 
ruminants. These include beasts 
like cattle, camels, sheep, goats, 
antelopes, rhinoceroses, etc., all of 
which eat vegetables in the shape of 
grass, low bushes, and any such 
herbage; “cropping” or nipping it 
so rapidly that they do not chew it 
at first, but just swallow down their 
food into a paunch, or sort of extra 
stomach. As such animals gener- 
ally feed in bands, naturally they 
eat up the vegetation in any place 
very quickly, and need to move on 
to new pastures. (You know sheep 
are often kept on golf courses be- 
cause they nibble the turf so 
smooth and close.) In this roving 
life the babies would soon get left 
behind if they could not run pretty 
well, so Mother Nature has given 
them long, nimble legs, all out of 
proportion to the rest of the little 
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bodies during babyhood; and they 
can stand up almost in a few min- 
utes after birth, and at once trot 
along with their mothers. The 
ruminant animals do not eat every 
moment, of course, and when they 
have made a good meal they lie 
down in a sheltered spot and chew 
the cud of food they have stored. 

You know how cows do this. These 

resting times give the babies of the 

herd time to take a little nap. 

This month we have spoken only 
of babies that do not need much 
care. Next month we shall find out 
some interesting facts about animal 
babies that are more helpless and in 
need of their parents. Burroughs 
has much to say about the lives and 
intelligence of animals, and some of 
these passages will fit beautifully 
into our coming lessons. Suppose 
you look up a few points now and 
have them ready in your minds. 
In the beginning of organized life, did low 

or highly developed forms come first? 

xiv, 18. Name their order. xiv, 19. 
How many chambers are there in the hearts 

of fishes? Reptiles?’ Mammals? xrv, 19. 
Were animals in the early history of the 

earth large or small? xiv, 17. 

Did these huge forms continue? xiv, 17. 
Why not? xiv, 18, 223. 

Is the mother or father bigger in birds, fish, 
reptiles and insects? How about the 
higher animals? v, 150. 

How big was the early horse, and what was 
he called? xiv, 176. 


How many toes had he? Did he keep all 
these toes? xIVv, 33. 


A FIRST-CLASS ANIMAL BOOK 


WHEN individual members of the 
Burroughs Club have asked us to 
recommend a good natural history, 
we have advised Ernest Ingersoll’s 
The Life of Animals: The Mammals. 


1 The Macmillan Company. $2.00 net. 
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Thinking that Home Procress 
readers in general will like to know 
of this uncommonly usable and 
entertaining manual, we are glad to 
give it notice here. Its 526 pages of 
text are supplemented by a fine bib- 
liography, full index, fourteen full- 
page color-plates, and quantities of 
black and white pictures, — many 
from photographs and some from 
famous paintings of animals. The 


text discusses the various animals, | 


for appearance, for habits, and, 
when possible, for economic status. 
Adults will find the book unusually 
comprehensive, both as a reference 
work and for story-telling material, 
and children will declare it fascinat- 


ing. 
ZOO ELEPHANTS 


You children of to-day never saw 
Jumbo, the famous elephant in 
Barnum’s circus and menagerie; 


but most of your parents either saw 
this splendid fellow or knew him by 
pictures, for of all the animals that 
- ever.amused crowds of visitors, here 
and in Europe, Jumbo deserves the 
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honor of being called ‘world- 
renowned,” as the circus posters 
would say. He lived for some years 
in the London Zoo, and came to 
America in 1882. He was an 
African elephant, with the huge, 
flapping ears seen on his tribe (you 
know that large-leafed plant called 
“elephant ear”? That gives you 
some idea of the shape), and was so 
tremendously tall and heavy that 
his name is actually in the diction- 
ary, and jumbo-esque means any- 
thing huge and clumsy. Jumbo was 
as kind, willing, and intelligent as he 
was big; and when he died, in 1885, 


while trying to push the baby ele- 
phant of the circus out of way of a 
locomotive, which had unexpectedly 
switched down into the trainyard 
while the menagerie was being un- 
loaded, children all over the coun- 
try mourned him as a lost friend. 
Though-Jumbo can no longer carry 
children on his back and take pea- 
nuts from their hands, his fame still 
lives, and gives the word elephant a 
personal meaning for children who 
were not born until a quarter of a 
century after his tragic death. We 
can still read his story, and that it 
1s read or told, we may feel pretty 
sure when an eager, small boy, 
catching sight of an elephant in 
the Bronx Zoo, shouts, “Is that 
Jumbo ?”’as though he had found a 
hero. 

Jumbo’s tribe is represented to- 
day in the New York Zodlogical Gar- 
den by a pair of young Soudan ele- 
phants; and though they are still 
young and small, if they live and 
flourish, they ought to be about 
eleven feet high at the shoulder by 
the time they have their birthday 
party in 1927. Next time you go to 
a Zoo, or menagerie, or circus, or 
museum, look at the ears of the 
elephants, and see that the Asiatic 
Indian variety has small, triangu- 
lar ones, while the west African ele- 
phants (not the Jumbo tribe) have 
large, round ears. 


SPECIAL STUDY OUTLINES 


THESE Special Study Questions, for 
optional work, are for use in our 
Burroughs Club Course of Study, 
and give every member an outline 
for work at home. No answers are 
expected by the Nature Bureau. 
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Storms, Snow, and Ice 


What is the general character of storms as 
to motion? 

Tell some of the benefits of snow. 

What does the farmer say is the effect of 
deep snow on peach buds? 

Tell how snow helps the lumbermen. 

How does Burroughs account for snow 
clinging to the branches of trees after an 
ice-storm? 

What little animal exposes some of its hab- 
its when snow covers the ground? 

What bird is a nursling of the snow-storm? 

Tell how the snowdrifts sometimes imitate 
certain forms of landscape. 

Which drifts most, light or heavy snow? 

Where does frost first strike in? 

How long does it take for a good ice crop to 
grow? 

When is the best ice crop grown, and on 
which surface should it increase? 

Why is thin ice so dangerous to ships? 

Describe ice cutting in the Hudson River. 

What beautiful frost formation will you 
find after a very cold night? 

What are some of the premonitory signs of 
the river’s ice breaking up? 

Describe the noise made by the river when 
the ice begins to break. To what force is 
this due? 

Why will a snowfall quiet this noise? 

When the ice begins to weaken, do the 
cracks come immediately to the surface? 


Chickadees 


Describe the chickadee. 

What is his food? 

How does the chickadee manage when eat- 
ing corn or nuts? 

How does he perch when eating artificially 
provided meat diet? 

Is he provident in winter? 

What relation has the chickadee’s diet to 
the number of broods? 

What sort of nest does the chickadee use? 

How is it furnished? 

What conclusion did Burroughs draw after 
seeing this lining? 

Is the chickadee’s nest subject to rifling? 

How many eggs does chickadee lay? 

What amusing trick has the chickadee to 
scare off intruders from its nest? 

Tell of the male feeding his mate. 
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After the young chicks are grown, do they 
leave the parents? 

What can you say of the chickadee’s note? 

Where do chickadees spend the night? 

Tell how Burroughs saw a chickadee escape 
a shrike. 

What variety of chickadee did Burroughs 
see in Alaska? 

Is the chickadee friendly to human beings? 

Read Emerson’s poem on this little bird. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR JANUARY 


(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the questions s number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 


1. Are great storms generally her- 
alded by any special features? 

. Tell how clouds bringing snow 
differ in appearance from those 
bringing rain. 

. What geological illustration can 
you find in snow? 

. What work has the snow done 
in determining the shape of the 
landscape? 

. In the woods, where does the 
snow melt first? 

. At what season is the chickadee 
seen? 

. Is the chickadee solitary in 
winter? 

. What is his disposition? 

. What location does the chicka- 
dee favor? 

. In what part of the tree is he 
characteristically found? 





CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Editor of Home Procress 


CHILDREN AND PHILANTHROPY 


BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Ar the present time, when every 
person with a sense of responsibility 
(and there are very many such!) is 
engaged in some form of organized 
philanthropic work, and is also re- 
sponsive to unorganized, individual 
opportunities for helpfulness, there 
is apt to be discussion as to whether 
children should be directed into in- 
dividual or into general lines of 
helpfulness; whether they should 
contribute to funds of one kind or 
another, or individually help a 
needy person known to them. Dean 
Hodges, when asked to answer this 
question, replied, “They might do 
both.” 

This is what occurred in the case 
of children of the past one or two 
generations: they were trained to 
give their books, toys, etc., to chil- 
dren known to them who lacked 
such pleasures; and they were 
taught to save their pennies for the 
missionary society. Every child 
had a shelf or a corner in which he 
put articles to give away at Christ- 
mas time; and every child had a 
mite-box, into which pennies and 
nickels were dropped during the 
weeks preceding Easter. Most of us 
remember those mite-boxes; they 
were shaped like little churches, and 


printed on them were such texts as, 
“It is more blessed to give than it is 
to receive,” “To do good and to 
distribute, forget not,” and “He 
that giveth unto the poor lendeth 
unto the Lord.” Many a child just 
learning to read spelled out these 
and other similar texts, — greatly 
to the advantage of his education in 
social service. Indeed, the old- 
fashioned mite-box, like many an- 
other of the old-fashioned elements 
of child life and training, has not 
yet been improved upon by any of 
our modern methods, as a guide to 
the right kind of philanthropy. 

Of course, children still have mite- 
boxes; and they have many other, 
newer things to aid them in learning 
how to help those less fortunate 
than themselves. ‘There is no dan- 
ger that they will not learn,” I 
heard a prominent religious teacher 
say not long ago; “ but there is dan- 
ger that they may learn, also, to be 
prigs.” How shall we avoid this? 
How shall we keep the children 
simple, unself-conscious, and, may 
one not say, affectionate, in their 
helpfulness? It is not likely that 
we shall be able to do this by pre- 
cept, and, less than other lessons, can 
we teach it by example, — the very 
nature of right social service de- 
pending upon a certain delicacy and 
privacy. We cannot properly take 
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the children with us when we go to 
the relief of distress; nor can we 
rightfully tell them what it is that 
we have been so fortunate as to be 
able to do. What, then, can we do? 
We can only, I think, make as clear 
to them as possible the fact that no 
one has everything, and that every- 
one has something; that the effort 
of all life and living must be to 
equalize; to give of what one has 
abundantly to those who have it 
either sparsely or not at all; and to 
receive from those who have what 
we lack, a share. This, for the rea- 
son that it is the fundamental fact 
of the case, will almost certainly 
prevent the three great evils likely 
to overtake philanthropy: priggish- 
ness, impertinence, and what Miss 
Jeannette Gilder used to describe as 
“badgering the condition of the 
poor.” If we can only make it clear 
to the children that we all lack iti 
some direction, and that, while they 
may have something to give, they, 
also, have something to receive, 
there is very likely to be a sense of 
free exchange about their charitable 
endeavors. 

But how, again, are we to make 
this clear to the children? As in the 
case of many other things, we can 
do it best by the use of stories and 
poems in which this principle is 
embodied. There are many such 
pieces of literature, and they are the 
kind especially fortunate in appeal- 
ing to children. One of the best of 
such stories is an old-fashioned 
one,— namely, The Little Philos- 
opher. It will be remembered that 
the small boy of the story, having 
what the man of the tale lacks, — 
namely, the ability to run fast, — 
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catches for the man his runaway 
horse. The man, grateful for this 
useful bit of service, wishes in turn 
to give the boy of his particular 
abundance. He offers many things, 
only to find that the boy, also, has 
these things in one form or another, 
—food, clothes, toys, — every- 
thing, excepting two books. ‘‘ Well, 
then, I will give you them,” the 
man says. There are two things 
that children will learn from this 
story: first, how very much persons 
who are called poor often have; and 
second, the importance of giving 
what is lacked. 

There is a modern story that 
teaches the same basic truth, Far- 
mer Finch. In this, one of Miss 
Jewett’s most engaging tales, the 
farmer’s daughter, highly educated 
for those days, finding that her 
father’s farm needs her more than 
the teachership of the district 
school, gives her energies to the 
farm. Of all the significant words 
of the story, perhaps the doctor’s 
speech to Polly at the end of her 
first year of successful farming, are 
the best. He says: — 


I’ve seen a good deal of human nature in 
my day, and I have found that people who 
look at things as they are, and not as they 
wish them to be, are the ones who succeed. 
And when you see that a thing ought to be 
done, either do it yourself or be sure you get 
it done. ‘‘Here I’ve no school to teach, and 
father has lost his money and his health. 
We’ve got the farm; but I’m only a girl. 
The land won’t support us if we let it on the 
halves.” That’s what you might have said, 
and sat down and cried. But I liked the 
way you undertook things. The farm was 
going to be worked and made to pay; you 
were going to do it; and you did do it. I 
saw you mending up a bit of fence here and 
there, and I saw you busy when other folks 
were lazy. You’re a good girl Polly Finch, 
and I wish there were more like you. You 
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take hold of life in the right way. There’s 
plenty of luck for you in the world. And 
now I’m going to let you have some capital 
this next spring, at a fair interest, or none, 
and you can put yourself in a way to make 
something handsome. 


Girls and boys will learn from these 
words, as from the story as a whole, 
the important truth that those who 
take hold of life in the right way are 
entitled to help; that it is a privilege, 
rather more than a duty to discover 
and to offer help to such persons. 
And, more important still, they will 
learn that practically every earnest 
person is of that kind; that all per- 
sons need help, — including them- 
selves. 

In teaching the children this 
mutual dependence of each upon 
others, it may be felt that there is 
some danger of teaching them to 
look for a return when they give. 
But it does not seem likely that this 
danger will become a real one. In- 
deed, the world will be a friendlier 
place to the children if they do be- 
lieve that, as they are glad to give 
of what they have, so are others 
equally glad. It will make it easy 
for them to take from the home 
orchard a basket of apples to a fam- 
ily living in a city tenement; and 
just as easy and natural to receive 
from such a family, a story or a 
new way of playing a game, or 
some other thing lacked. They 
will learn that philanthropy, long, 
unwieldy word as it is, really means 
in fact what it does in etymology, — 
brotherly love, mutual helpfulness. 

The rules for teaching this broth- 
erly love are so old, as has been 
said, that they are incorporated in 
many poems as well as stories, — 
from that old verse: — 


To do to others as I would 
That they should do to me, 
Will make me gentle, kind, and good, 


As children ought to be; 


to that newer poem: — 


She doeth little kindnesses, 

Which most leave undone, or despise: 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low-esteeméd in her eyes. 


MAID-OF-ALL-WORK 
BY JANE PRINCE 


Dear Penelope:— 

Your ears must have burned this 
morning, for I have been thinking 
so hard of you. It is an entrancing 
day, after a storm, and the sound 
of the slow, dreamy washing of 
the waves on the shore, as I sat here 
knitting on the piazza, seemed to 
carry me far away from everything 
about me to your dear self. The 
girls came home yesterday from 
visiting Mrs. Gardner, with all the 
latest news of you,— how sweet and 
pretty your surroundings are, and, 
best of all, Tom’s devotion to you, 
and your happiness. ‘“‘Spooney,” 
they called you both, but never 
mind, what do they know about 
it? You and I understand; that is 
enough, is n’t it? 

Your little message to me showed 
that there was one annoyance, how- 
ever, weighing on you inthe midst 
of all this bliss, the undercurrent of 
worry from signs of discontent in 
the kitchen. When everything is so 
bright and pleasant around you, 
and you are so happy, why can’t 
the maid feel so too? 1 am afraid it 
will be many a long day before I can 
go down to see you but I am so glad 
I have my hands and eyes, and they 
shall be devoted to you, dear child, 
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this morning. The more I think 
about the apparent discontent of 
your present maid the more do I be- 
lieve that it is because you do not 
realize that a maid-of-all-work can- 
not do all that you expect her to do, 
and also give the finishing touches 
which give charm to the home. I 
know how you love everything to 
be the pink of perfection, and it 
isn’t necessary for you to lower 
your standards of refinement of 
living, only you must remember to 
be content to live more simply or 
informally, and not forget that all 
the pretty little touches must come 
from you. I have dined a number of 
times with a young couple where 
the wife, accustomed to servants 
before her marriage, did most of the 
housework, including the cooking, 
and only had a woman come in for 
the rough work, sweeping, etc., and 
to wash the dishes when she had 
guests. The table always looked 
refined and sweet, and the little 
apartment made you feel at once 
the interested touch of the family. 

So don’t be discouraged because, 
after your servant dusts, everything 
looks crooked and the rooms have 
a neglected appearance. It is simply 
because you are asking too much 
of your maid, who has all she can do 
in taking care of the practical side 
of the housework. When I spoke a 
little while ago of living more sim- 
ply, visions came before me of your 
wedding day, and the room that 
looked like a miniature Tiffany’s, 
spread out with your wedding 
presents, silver, cut glass, and or- 
naments, and then I thought of 
your little maid, and of how impos- 
sible it would be for her to keep 
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the silver looking as bright as it 
should look, with everything else 
she has to do, and how discouraged 
she would be at the very thought 
of it. So my advice to you is to put 
away all your silver that you do not 
need, until you have enough serv- 
ants to keep it bright without 
overworking them. Your dining- 
room will look much prettier with 
a few bright pieces than if over- 
laden with silver that is dull and 
gives the impression of careless 
housekeeping. You must remember 
that the servants that you have 
been accustomed to each had her 
own especial part of the housework 
to do and plenty of time to do it in. 
It isn’t so with the maid-of-all- 
work. She has so much to do that 
you really have to choose what 
of the lighter work you will find 
the pleasantest to perform, and do 
something yourself in order to make 
her burden easier and have your 
rooms look homelike and attrac- 
tive. 

Suppose you decide to make up 
your own beds, do the dusting, and 
attend to the lamps. That is all 
good exercise and you can wear a 
pair of gloves to keep your hands 
nice while you are working. You 
can manage in this way. If the maid 
gets up at six-thirty, dresses, throws 
her mattress over the foot of her 
bed, and opens her windows to air 
in her room, she can be ready to 
start the kitchen fire, if there is a 
coal range, and put on the cereal 
(which has been cooked the night 
before and is much better for long 
cooking), by seven o’clock. She 
can then go into the parlor, draw up 
the shades there and in the dining- 
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room, rebuild the fire if it has been 
used, and go over the floor with a 
dustless mop. After that she can 
set the dining-table and cook the 
breakfast. (You will have to put 
your beds to air yourself before you 
leave your room.) When she has 
put the last of your breakfast on the 
table you can wait on yourselves, 
leaving her to get her own break- 
fast. (Just here I must speak to 
you of the loneliness of the maid-of- 
all-work, having all her meals by 
herself, because when you think of 
this, and know that many such 
maids never even sit down to their 
table, I know you will try to en- 
courage yours to take proper and 
regular meals and will see that the 
kitchen is made a homelike place 
for her.) To return to the order of 
her work,—when you have fin- 
ished your breakfast she can clear 
the dining-table, wash your break- 
fast things, and straighten the 
kitchen. After that she should let 
you know that she is ready to take 
your orders for the meals. Having 
finished your breakfast and seen 
Tom off for his business, you might 
commence your share of the house- 
work by going to your room, mak- 
ing up the beds, dusting it and all 
the other rooms, and putting them 
all in order. When the maid lets 
you know she is ready to receive 
your orders for the day, you should 
stop your work temporarily, if you 
have n’t finished it, in order not to 
delay hers, which is more important. 
Then you should go with her to the 
refrigerator and wire chest to see 
the left-overs and plan the meals 
for the day, utilizing the left-overs, 
and writing on a small pad kept for 
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the purpose the bill of fare for 
lunch, dinner, and breakfast, pin- 
ning this up in the kitchen, to leave 
no excuse for forgetting. All the 
orders having been disposed of, 
the menus of the day before can be 
gone over, praising the successes 
and pointing out the mistakes. 
This being finished, the maid can 
clean the bath-room and do up her 
own room and be ready for the 
work of the day which can be ar- 
ranged in some such way as this: 


Monday — Washing. 

Tuesday — Ironing. 

Wednesday — Bed-rooms one week; din- 
ing-room and living-room 
next week. 

— Hall and bath-room one 
week; Brasses next week. 
— Silver. Afternoon out every 

week. 

— Kitchen, refrigerator, etc. 


Thursday 
Friday 


Saturday 


In the case of the maid-of-all-work, 
washing the windows has to be done 
by outside labor and the time to do 
it depends a good deal on wind and 
weather. 

One has to be very considerate 
on washing day, planning ahead so 
as to have a cold lunch if possible 
on that day, and not to invite any- 
one in to dinner. The “afternoon 
out” is another time when the 
maid must be thought of, and 
nothing should be allowed to inter- 
fere with her having this regular 
time to herself undisturbed. You 
and Tom will have, both of you, to 
understand the necessity of this 
consideration so that he will realize 
he must n’t bring friends home at 
these times unless it is for such an 
informal frolic that your guests un- 
derstand it too, and enjoy what 
you can have on the chafing-dish. 
Don’t leave disorder for her to clear 
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up, which would give her as much 
trouble as getting the dinner. Lack 
of thought in ways like this often 
causes a servant to leave, though 
she won’t give you the true reason. 
Sunday is another time when she 
has to be thought of, when you 
must be sure to let her have her 
time off so that she can get to church 
or to see her friends. You will have 
to arrange all this with reference to 
the customs of the place in which 
you are living or your distance from 
the centre of things. It is much 
better to accept the fact that this 
must be arranged satisfactorily to 
you both than to make some arbi- 
trary rule of your own, which will 
always cause trouble. If you com- 
pare notes with your friends you will 
find plenty who don’t do this, but 
you will find plenty, too, who have 
ceaseless trouble with servants. 
Every day except washing and 
ironing day the maid can and should 
be neatly dressed in black with a 
white apron, by three-thirty o’clock 
to go to the door. Plain black sa- 
teen waists are cheap and wash per- 
fectly well, so that she can wear 
one while cooking, but I should ad- 
vise you to provide her also with 
turn-over collars that are rather 
low at the neck, because if she wears 
the stand-up kind she will be pretty 
sure to take her collar off in order 
to be comfortable when cooking, and 
perhaps mortify you by appearing 
at the door sometimes collarless. 
You will find that you can invite 
as many as four to dinner, inform- 
ally, making six in all, with a maid- 
of-all-work, if you have some one 
in to help her wash the dishes. I 
don’t mean for you to engage an 
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expert for this, for they are expen- 
sive, but some friend of your maid 
who enjoys the sociability of com- 
ing, with the prospect of a good din- 
ner and a little extra money thrown 
in. Of course, you have to arrange 
to have things that don’t take much 
time, or can be prepared the day 
before, and that she cooks espe- 
cially well, never trying a new dish at 
such a time. It can be a nice little 
dinner nevertheless. Suppose you 
begin with grape fruit, which you 
can arrange yourself, cutting out 
the centre and putting sugar in and 
setting it in the ice-box early in the 
day so that the juices will be drawn 
out and it will be cold and delicious 
by dinner time. Next a clear soup, 
which can be prepared the day be- 
fore or may be a canned consommé 
of the best make, flavored with a 
little lemon and with a thin slice in 
each plate. (Even if your maid can 
make a delicious cream soup I 
should n’t advise attempting it 
since it takes too much time on the 
day of the dinner.) Then third, a 
roast and two or three vegetables. For 
the fourth course, a salad, which 
you can prepare yourself, making 
the dressing. Next the fifth course, 
ice-cream and cake, or some other 
bought dessert, and finally coffee. 
All these suggestions that I have 
written you have actually been 
tried and found practical and to 
cause the least amount of friction, 
etc. I send them to you to modify 
to suit your own case. 

That is where your genius will 
come in,— the modifications that 
oil the machinery of your house 
to suit your circumstances and 
your maid’s particular characteris- 
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tics. I have only a minute before the 
mail goes to add another suggestion 
to this long letter of advice and 
that is thatit might help you to look 
into the question of the innumera- 
ble domestic labor-saving machines, 
such as fireless cookers, bread mix- 
ers, vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines, electric utensils of all sorts 
and kinds, and see if there are any 
that could be used to advantage in 
your household. 
With every wish that contentment 
may soon reign in your kitchen, 
Devotedly yours, 
Jane PRINCE. 


SOCIALIZING THE INTERESTS 
OF THE CHILD 


BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


“Praise Him! Praise Him! all you 
little children. He is Love. He is 


Love,” sang the roomful of happy 


children. Then with rising cre- 
scendo, and the assurance born of 
perfect understanding, rang loud 
and clear from each little heart the 
“Thank Him! Thank Him! all ye 
little children.” Then “ Love Him!” 
Despite the momentum acquired 
and the catchiness of the tune that 
could almost sing itself to any words, 
the “Serve Him! Serve Him! all 
ye little children,” did not ring so 
true a tone. 

In the moment of stillness that 
followed, the teacher asked, ‘‘ Who 
can tell what it means to ‘Serve 
Him?’” 

The immediate and significant 
psychological reaction to the ques- 
tion was a little brown hand raised 
high and a smiling brown face lifted 
confidently. “‘It means,” said the 
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child, “if a man had a big house and 
beautiful dishes and servants, he 
would sit down to his table for 
breakfast and one of his servants 
would serve him.” 

To the child of a race born and 
bred for ages to serve, the interpre- 
tation seemed inevitable, almost in- 
stinctive; yet it was the natural 
product of environment. Each of 
us learned to recognize and know 
service in whatever concrete form it 
identified itself with our child life or 
the lives of those about us. As the 
little brown boy visualized and in- 
dividualized the service he knew, 
to interpret it to the teacher, so it 
must for each child be somehow 
humanized, familiarized, — intro- 
duced at the breakfast table. To 
that boy it meant some duty per- 
formed for pay, not a service ren- 
dered as a free gift. To each it 
meant some different household 
task or errand. 

It was the child that swept the 
walk who intimated that his service 
was of benefit to those outside his 
home. Back flew my thoughts 
through the years to the busy sweep- 
ing of the long “corner” sidewalk 
on Saturday mornings; when my 
brother, beginning at one far end 
and I at the other, each made eager 
effort to reach the corner first, with 
not a leaf left on the flag-stones. 
How I used to long, in vain, to assist 
him with the small shovel on the 
occasional rainy Sunday morning 
when he went forth voluntarily to 
remove the squeezy mud from the 
crosswalks leading to the churches, 
so that neither Presbyterian, Epis- 
copalian, nor Baptist should track 
the bright red carpet aisles. 
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Wise mothers know that the 
habit of mental attitude toward 
doing things, which leads to the 
cheerful undertaking of any task, 
is to be acquired in youth, just as 
much as is the habit of the action 
itself, which leads to efficient per- 
formance. It is the lifelong culti- 
vation of this habit of mind, which 
made the mother of ten children 
(“There are always two who can’t 
talk,” the oldest remarked) say to 
an over-solicitous friend, “ Babies 
aren’t any more bother than 
bridge, if you only think so.” It is 
the attitude that undertakes the 
necessary task without the spur of 
interest or hope of appreciation, 
and despite the drag of disinclina- 
tion. Speaking of a young girl who 
offered to come to the settlement on 
certain days and “‘just answer tele- 
phones or do anything,” the Head 
Worker said, “‘It is so rare to find 
some one, who wants to do the little 
necessary things no one will ever 
know are done, and not care to be 
seen or heard.” 

Our girls need not wait for a 
Camp-Fire nor our boys for a Scout 
Code, to teach them to do a service 
each day. There are a thousand 
things to be done. There are er- 
rands to be run for those who 
are ill, books to be lent, flowers 
to be picked and carried, some 
little anecdote or bit of good news 
to be told, or just a word of cheer 
to be spoken or some dainty to 
be taken. An insistent childhood 
memory of Sunday dinner oft recurs 
to me when we have certain pud- 
dings or ices like Mother used to 
make. It is the sense of running 
across the yard, down the long gar- 
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den path and over a bit of lawn, 
with a plate (a bowl upside down on 
it that seemed ever anxious to slip 
off). I set it on a window-sill, beside 
which sits a solitary little woman, 
no kith nor kin (a new neighbor), 
who no longer has strength or heart 
to make desserts. Always my mem- 
ory waits for her to lift the bowl, 
with which I scurry back to my 
own cooling pudding or melting ice. 
But not every Sunday was the 
pleasure mine, — for it was n’t an 
errand exactly. It was a privilege 
— so Mother made it seem — to be 
the bearer of the pudding, and none 
of us ever felt sure which child 
would be delegated. 

To prove how children store away 
for future need a story heard, or 
something done, an incident comes 
to me that occurred when I was a 
girl. A new teacher in the village 
asked Mother in my presence if she 
knew some one who could use her 
last winter’s coat. Mother knew at 
once, being versed in neighbors’ 
needs and sizes; but before she 
could reply, the would-be donor 
said, “‘I don’t want to give it to just 
anybody. I want to give it to some 
one that is shivering poor.” 

“Then perhaps you might better 
take it home to the city,” said 
Mother quietly. It was something 
other than civic pride that made her 
add confidently, “I think there is 
no one shivering in the village. 
Someone would surely discover and 
would know, — who had an extra 
coat.” 

So by inference a child learns just 
naturally from such mothers and 
fathers responsibility for the physi- 
cal comfort and consideration for 
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the feelings of those about him less 
fortunate than himself, — and to 
realize that they have needs and 
natures like his own. That is the 
thought that we must somehow get 
into the minds of the busy city chil- 
dren of to-day, so that its ghost may 
haunt the memory of the man or 
woman if luxury and wealth and 
pleasure shall drive it forth. It is 
not only the down-and-outs that 
need us. Let the child, someway, get 
near enough to those who walk close 
to the poverty line, to discover for 
himself, that the thrifty-looking 
laundress, whose “third” boy in 
the room below him at school will 
wear his outgrown coat and suit 
next winter, shivers sometimes, — 
though he is not cold. If the girl 
stops a minute to visit (as mother 
suggests), when she carries the 
magazines to the thin little old lady 
who used to be a seamstress, she 
will perhaps guess that one who is 
forlorn and lonely may shiver, — 
though she is not cold. The Child 
Labor Bulletin or Survey, brought 
by the postman and opened so casu- 
ally, will tell any child by its pic- 
tures and simple facts that children 
are shivering from overwork all 
over the world, wherever there are 
no child labor laws, — yet they are 
not cold. 

It does seem that we mothers, and 
the children by-and-by, can extend 
out from our homes into our cities 
more of that simple friendliness and 
helpfulness and personal responsi- 
bility, which we are tempted to dele- 
gate needlessly, too often, to organi- 
zations which are quite inadequately 
supplied to fulfill the obligations 
imposed upon them. It is the chil- 
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dren of the well-to-do who will lose 
something precious — the personal 
touch — in this rapidly perfecting 
scheme of organized efficiency in 
social service, unless each mother 
sees to it that her own home becomes 
a radiating point for some direct 
personal service in which the children 
can share. In so doing children keep 
faith in humanity, whetherin rags or 
satin, and find that the things in 
which all men are alike outnumber 
the things which make them seem 
different. 

The public-school boy can hardly 
escape learning this, for the ambi- 
tious son of the coal man is perhaps 
surpassing him in mathematics or 
captaining him in athletics. No one 
could persuade a boy that his old 
friend Mike, the cartman, would 
not have enjoyed comforts and lux- 
uries, had fate vouchsafed them; for 
he has discovered as boy for boy the 
aspirations in the heart of Mike’s 
son, planted there by Mike himself, 
— the cherished, unfructified seeds 
of Mike’s own unguessed ambitions. 
It is one of the pet illusions, com- 
forting to self-centred indifference, 
that rich and poor are different and 
that the poor do not mind poverty 
because ‘‘they are used to it.”” This 
illusion is surely fostered by the in- 
creasing luxuries and conveniences 
of the lives of the most sheltered 
children of the rich, who ride in 
their own cars to and from the pri- 
vate school, where they touch only 
lives as sheltered as their own. 
They sometimes go to summer 
camps of selected groups, so organ- 
ized and chaperoned as to be almost 
socially antiseptic. 

It was the sudden consciousness 
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that her daughter of fifteen had 
spent her entire life with a group of 
girls exactly like herself, that led a 
mother to send the girl to a camp 
for working girls from the city, 
which was in charge of a splendid 
woman she knew. The experience 
was a revelation to the girl, who 
found she had something to give of 
life’s bounty to her, that the girls 
needed most of anything for the en- 
joyment of their vacation. She saw 
at once, what all social workers see, 
that the city girls do not know how 
to play. All her summers she had 
spent in play by the water, and she 
showed them how to enter with en- 
thusiasm into all the water sports. 
It was Besant who so bemoaned the 
contented joylessness of the poor. 
Joy, in some form, at least, all our 
children have to give. At the Day 
Nursery yesterday, when the Head 
Worker opened a package that had 
just been left, she exclaimed in 
disappointment: “Oh, I hoped it 
was toys! We do so need some 
fresh toys!” and I thought of the 
crowded nursery shelves up town. 
That is a bit of service any child 
could give. 

Though we must not coerce the 
child to social service, we can, by 
maneuvering a little, see that he 
gets into the current of good works, 
—at home, in school, at Sunday- 
school, or church, or Red Cross 
work, where he will feel the waters 
stirring, and be gently drawn out of 
himself toward others. We can 
make it easy for him to put his emo- 
tions into active and natural form, 
as did the kindergartner who told 
her class of a visit once to a Chil- 
dren’s Home in another town, when 
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she found them eating bread with 
no butter or jam, for their supper. 
A tableful of little jam pots and 
jelly glasses was the result, to be 
sent to “our own Children’s Home,” 
that such a calamity as a shortage 
of jam should not again occur. To 
a public school the other day, 
each child brought a potato in re- 
sponse to some Thanksgiving im- 
pulse started by the teacher, in 
keeping with the spirit of President 
Wilson’s Thanksgiving Proclama- 
tion, — to be mindful of others in 
uniting to return thanks for the 
blessings of plenty. 

Free play with many kinds of 
playmates develops social codpera- 
tion, helpful to any successful social 
service. It is ever amazing to hear 
new helpers at a settlement remark, 
**T don’t know what to say to those 
people. How do you talk to them?” 
One can only advise them as did 
Mrs. Bacon, the mother of Indiana’s 
housing laws, advise her friendly 
visitors, “‘ Look for quilts or tidies.” 
Just to find some common ground 
on which both can step, where lives 
can touch,—a moving picture, a 
child at school, a plant in the win- 
dow, — anything. It seems so easy 
to use the same sense and courtesy 
one would use at a tea. Any child 
knows how till the world teaches her 
class-consciousness. I heard a child 
get enough information from a 
“mosquito man,” who came to fum- 
igate a room in her house, — about 
swamps and malaria and the rela- 
tion of health and human progress, 
— to have prevented the fall of the 
Roman Empire. 

For the child filled with the joy of 
friendly ministering to the known 











and loved, life stands ready at his 
doorstep to lead him gently to the 
duty of service to the unknown. A 
mother of a sheltered only child 
made a path clear for her child by 
asking a settlement worker to select 
for her six children whom she might 
ask to share her boy’s tree and 
Christmas cheer. None of them had 
ever before been in such a home, 
and the radiance of that Christmas 
tree spread to kith and kin through- 
out the neighborhood. 

But what we want to teach the 
children most is that there are differ- 
ent ways of giving and that “the be- 
stowing of one’s self in service and 
good works is the best of all gifts.” 
The first essential in enlisting in- 
terest and service for the needy is 
to secure for them the child’s sym- 
pathy, and to make them safe from 
the scorn which associates poverty 
with shiftlessness. It was the scorch 
of that scorn that seared a mother’s 
soul, who said to me the other day, 
“T’m not exactly who folks think I 
am.” The little spark of pride she 
had kept aglow was from a far 
past, waiting for her hopes in her 
children. 

It is ignorance and indifference, 
not selfishness, that blocks all social 
service, which has so many mean- 
ings. To one it is fighting disease; 
to another liquor; to another vice; 
to another injustice. To each man 
or woman his own interpretation 
will be influenced by the ideals of 
service expressed in the thought and 
lives of those he loved or admired in 
childhood. Out of the visions of 
child memories, men and women 
build their dreams of better life and 
more real brotherhood. 
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ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR DECEMBER 
1. How can an only child best be taught 

unselfishness? 
THE grown-up members of the fam- 
ily can do much by taking care not 
to over-indulge the child, but to 
give him, among other things, an op- 
portunity to share his pleasures and 
possessions with them. If the child 
has cousins of his own age, they 
should be invited as often as possible 
to visit him. Also, he should have 
the usual opportunities for inter- 
course with other children. There is 
no substitute for brothers and sis- 
ters, but the above measures will 
help the only child not to be “‘only.”’ 
2. Should a careless boy of ten be allowed 

the use of an inkstand? 

A boy of ten is old enough to use 
ink. With proper precautions, as 
well as warnings against careless- 
ness with it, he should be allowed 
the use of an inkstand. Perhaps, for 
a time, one of those inkstands that 
does not spill the ink when tipped 
over, might be utilized. 

3. What course should be followed with a 
child of three who is afraid of strangers? 

This child should often be present 
when persons not known to her are 
calling upon her mother. She will 
thus learn that strangeness is not 
alarming. Little should be said to 
her upon the subject; time and ex- 
perience will overcome her fear. 

4. Should children be allowed to go alone 
on street cars? 

It is sometimes necessary that 
children go to and from school on 
street cars. While the grown-ups 
responsible for them would prefer 
to accompany them, this is not al- 
ways possible. Therefore, the chil- 
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dren should learn how to behave 
when alone on street cars. Boys 
should be taught to offer their 
seats to women or girls, if necessary; 
girls should be cautioned to be quiet 
and modest in their behavior; and 
both boys and girlsshould bewarned 
to be careful in boarding or alight- 
ing from cars. It depends upon the 
size of the city, whether there are 
other dangers to children alone on 
street cars; parents should discover, 
and warn the children accordingly. 
5. What course should be followed with a 
boy of fifteen who is inclined to be a 
bully? 

This boy’s father can best deal 
with the situation described. It 
must be made plain to the boy that 
only a coward is a bully. Courage 
may be developed’ by enlisting his 
protection for some one weaker than 
himself. 


6. What can be done to help a girl of thir- 
teen who spells badly? 


Old-fashioned spelling lessons will 
help this girl more than anything else. 
7. What should be said to children when 


they question their parents as to what 
death is? 


With regard to this very intimate 
and personal matter, parents should 
talk with their respective ministers 
as to how to take up the subject 
with their children. The answer to 
the question belongs almost entirely 
in the realm of religion. 

8. How can the children of a neighborhood 
best be taught to be gentle and careful 
with a little crippled boy, and yet not to 


fall into the habit of excluding him 
from their play? 


The children should be taught 
that the little crippled boy is not 
lame in his mind or his feelings, and 

. can enjoy whatever they enjoy that 
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does not entail running or jumping. 

The mother of the crippled child 

should also make this plain to her 

little boy. 

9. Should children be allowed to eat be- 
tween meals? 

This should be determined by the 
family physician. Some children 
are better without food between 
meals; but most boys and many 
girls feel the need of cookies or 
apples after school, and seem able 
to take care of them. 

10. How can a brother and sister, aged 
fourteen and fifteen, best be helped to 
be friends? 

If possible, this brother and sister 
might play the same games. How- 
ever, at their respective ages, this 
is often not possible. They might 
be led to take an interest in the same 
books —by hearing them read 


aloud. This will Jead the way to 
friendship in other things. 


THE BOY AND HIS FATHER 


Question No. 9, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for October, 1916, reads as follows: 
“How can a boy, as he reaches the adoles- 
cent period, best be led to find his best 
friend and confidant in his father?” 


Boys, as well as girls, as they reach 
this period, are apt to be very sen- 
sitive and reserved. A father had 
best go carefully to work to interest 
his son. If he has never been a chum 
and companion, it isa hard time to 
begin. It behooves a parent to make 
friends with his son, and keep up 
the interest in him by being more 
and more to him each year. Boys 
are sensitive and need delicate han- 
dling. One cannot understand in a 
day, any child. 
Mrs. H. V. B. K., 
Leonia, N.J. 
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This depends principally upon 
the father. He must be willing to 
give time and thought to his son. 
He must keep close to the boy, by 
taking an interest in all the small 
things which make up his life in- 
terests. Many fathers do not know 
their boys at all. Sometimes they 
become suddenly aware of this in 
some unpleasant crisis. Often it is 
impossible to “get back,” when 
once father and son have grown 
apart. Keep the love and confi- 
dence of the boy from babyhood on 
to manhood. Encourage little boys 
to tell everything to mother and 
father. When shocking things are 
told, meet them quietly and firmly 
and lovingly. 

Mrs. Hersert BaILey, 
Washington, D.C 


This is a business that should com- 
mence at the cradle. The father 
will have to treat his boy very much 
as he likes to be treated himself. 
He will have to take the boy into 
his confidence and show a lovely in- 
terest in what the boy is interested in. 


Mrs. T. E. Bituincs, 
Medford, Oregon. 


To all such questions I can see 
only the one answer, that the boy 
and his father cannot expect to be 
on intimate terms during the adoles- 
cent period unless they have been 
close since the boy’s early childhood. 
Walks and talks with “Daddy” 
must be the regular routine always. 


Mrs. S. R. Hartow, 
Ballardvale, Mass. 


GRANDMOTHERS AND CHILDREN 


Question No. 3, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for September, 1916, reads as fol- 
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lows: — ‘‘What course should be followed 
by a mother whose children are ‘spoiled’ 
by their grandmother?” 


I po not think any special remedy 
could be given where grandparents 
spoil their grandchildren, except 
that the over-indulgence happens 
so rarely, we mothers might simply 
smile and overlook it. A little girl 
I know loves both her grandmothers 
and her reason is such a sensible one 
I will have to give it to you. When 
asked one day by an inquisitive 
visitor if she loved her grandmothers, 
her reply was, “Yes, I love them 
both.” “But which one do you love 
best,” was the next question. “Oh, 
I love Muddy’s muddy, because 
she is so good, and I love Daddy’s 
muddy because she is so good too.” 


Mrs. Lawrence C. Kine, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Of course, the grandmother should 
not let them have or do things 
which the mother does not allow, 
but I do not think there is a happier 
thing in life to look back upon, than 
a grandmother, — especially one 
who “spoiled” us. 


Mrs. Miriam TucKMAN, 
New York, N.Y. 


My mother lives quite near us 
and she spoils all of her grandchil- 
dren impartially. She is quite old, 
and gets so much enjoyment out of 
it that I can say nothing to her, 
and my children are too small to 
say much to. The grandparents live 
again in their children’s children; 
it is their second childhood, as it 
were; and, as children grow older, 
they should be so told, and taught 
to respect their grandparents; and, 
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if Grandma spoils them and allows 
them to do certain things at her 
house, they must not think that 
they can also do them at home, un- 
less Mother is willing. 


Mrs. R. P. Gorortn, 
Lake Charles, La. 


It is often taken for granted that 
children will be, and are, spoiled by 
their grandmother; but it has not 
been so with our own children. They 
have been taught to respect and 
obey when in her home; while she 
always makes it pleasant for them 
and gives them many little treats, 
they must, while there, do as 
“Grandma” thinks best. If chil- 
dren are really being “‘spoiled,” the 
parents and grandparents should 
have a frank talk concerning it. 


Mrs. E. E. H., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


My mother makes her home with 
us. I had a vague idea a “spoiled” 
baby might be found in our family. 
When our little son was given to 
us, we had a very friendly talk and 
came to the decision that if one of 
us was correcting baby, neither of 
the others was to interfere or sym- 
pathize. We have carried out the 
plan, until now, at three years old, 
he understands he is to obey who- 
ever has him in charge, whether 
Daddy, Mother, or Grandmother. 


Maset Putnam Morean, 
Wallingford, Conn. 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS 
FOR JANUARY 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you have had any 
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experience that would be valuable to other 
subscribers, state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. Number answers to correspond with 
questions, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, 
and mention whether you wish your answers, 
if printed, to be unsigned, signed with in- 
itials or signed with full name. Address 
all communications to the Eprror or Home 
Procress, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) 


1. How can a tendency to be se- 
cretive best be overcome in a 
girl of nine? 

2. Should an attempt be made to 
teach a child of two, who has 
not learned to talk, to do this? 

. What course should be followed 
by a mother whose little girl of 
six tells her that she has a secret 
with another child that she has 
promised not to tell any one? 

4. Should boys of high-school age 
be entrusted with an allowance, 
and the selection of their own 
clothes? 

5. Should a girl of ten, who sings 
very nicely, be given singing 
lessons? 

6. Should children be allowed to 
answer the telephone? 

7. How can a little girl of eight 
who is too “forth-putting,” 
best be restrained, without be- 
ing discouraged? 

8. At what age should a baby be 
permitted to play alone with 
other children? 

9g. How can a child be broken of 

the habit of saying, “In a min- 
ute”? 

10. At what age should children be 

permitted to read the news- 


paper? 
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The Romance of A Christmas Card 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Tus is an exquisite and appealing little 
tale, brimful of the real Christmas spirit; 
preached by Luther Larabee to the village 
of Beulah, lived by Letty Boynton and 
proclaimed to the world at large by clever 
and courageous Reba, the jolly wife of the 
minister, designer of Christmas cards. 
Reba’s cheery comprehension is a solace to 
Letty, the adopted-by-fate mother of irre- 
sponsible David’s twins. Letty was born a 
“prop.” She has always belonged to Beu- 
lah; and in mothering the twins she seems 
to Beulah but fulfilling her being. It is 
Reba who knows Letty’s need of her own 
heroic doctrine: ‘When you can’t think of 
another mortal thing to do, be resigned.’ 
So Letty keeps on thinking, and remembers 
on Christmas Eve to keep her hearth aglow 
and her door ajar. Year by year Letty lis- 
tens for feet on the snow. Then, Reba’s 
cards, with Letty’s message of peace and 
love, search the wide world. How the cards 
find David and Dick and remind them of 
the folks back home, — of love that waits 
and duty that calls, — and how they cele- 
brate Christmas in Beulah, makes this 
latest story of Mrs. Wiggin’s a most attrac- 
tive and appropriate Christmas gift. 
AP. € 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00 net.) 


The Mothercraft Manual 
By Mary L. Read, B.S. 


Tuis significant title was coined by the 
author to express the comprehensive scope 
of the training evolved experimentally from 
the course for educated young women at the 
New York School of Mothercraft. One is 
always amazed in entering any craft shop at 
the many different things there are in the 
world which people want to buy. Any one 
who already thought motherhood complex 
will find in this Mothercraft Manual her 
own and innumerable other problems com- 
prehensively stated, and very humanly and 


sympathetically, if not always conclusively, 
handled. Yet, the book declares itself but 
an introduction to the many phases of home- 
making and child-rearing. It states unre- 
servedly and in radical terms the latest re- 
quirements in personality, knowledge, and 
technique required for the responsibilities of 
motherhood. The nature of child education 
is discussed, from ‘‘ the baby’s curriculum” 
to the boys’ games and talents; and its 
methods are collected all along the way, 
from Froebel down to Montessori. There 
are charts for physiological and social anal- 
ysis and score cards for home use, by whose 
aid the amateur can tabulate his observa- 
tions and increase his understanding of nor- 
mal childhood. What the director of the 
Mothercraft School wishes to show the 
reader is that the modern mother, like the 
soldier of to-day, needs to get a certain 
training and experience in the principles of 
child-care and education before entering the 
field of motherhood for active service. The 
Mothercraft Manual is only trying to tell 
what is the nature of this training and how 
it may be utilized. 
Bn. &. 
(Little, Brown and Co. $1.25 net.) 


Master Simon’s Garden 
By Cornelia Meigs 


With a delicate charm of style and a quaint 
wording that suits the gentle atmosphere of 
the garden with its rare flowers and shrubs, 
Miss Meigs has staged a bit of American 
history as pleasing to grown-ups as it is in- 
teresting to children. Under King James’s 
tree, to save which the boy Stephen defied 
the British Army, shy Roger, who figured 
among the cobwebs in the witch affair, 
plays with Margaret,— who sometimes 
does not like to be a Puritan maid nor want 
to be good. Under its shade, too, walks 
Samuel Skerry, who hates Simon’s garden 
and goodness. As the flowering plants of 
Simon’s garden spread beauty in the wil- 
derness, so, from generation to generation, 
Simon’s message of love and peace and 
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growth is borne about the new world amid 
the fear of free thinking, of Quakers, of 
popery, and the terrors of witchcraft. The 
rigid economy and stern simplicity of the 
Puritan days are vividly portrayed. Dra- 
matic incidents are related in which are 
heard sad echoes from Acadia in this story 
of a staunch old Puritan and his children 
and grandchildren and the little Acadian 
maid Clotilde, — who tended so faithfully 
the good deeds planted by Master Simon in 
the New World. 
A..F ©. 


(The Macmillan Company. $1.25.) 


A Volunteer Poilu 
By Henry Sheahan 


It was the blood of Mr. Sheahan’s French 
mother that called him to enlist in the field 
service of the American Ambulance in the 
early days of the war. Speaking and 
understanding the language perfectly, he 
talked with the groups of old men in the 
silence of ruined cities, or chatted with the 
wounded in the great shed where a thou- 
sand motor ambulances were carrying away 
the wreckage of the Great Offensive. In 
such moments, Mr. Sheahan learned the 
reasonableness of the French soldier, the 
courtesy of the French officer, the fraternal 
spirit of the French Army, her attitude 
toward her Allies, and the secret of the 
mystical strength that war has taught a 
new France. 

Mr. Sheahan looks at this strange new 
war, robbed of all ancient splendor, not 
only as a military struggle, but as a test of 
all the inventions, faculties, and organiza- 
tion of our industrial civilization. It is war 
turned into a national business that inspires 
his awe, and it is his firm belief that neither 
the Allies nor the German line on the 
Western front will ever be broken, — only 
bent. After Hyppolite, the socialist, had 
turned on the electricity that blew up the 
safe, Mr. Sheahan talked with him to dis- 
cover how he reconciled his theories with 
the thing he had to do. Hyppolite’s answer 
is illuminating, and indicative of the inquisi- 
tive mind of the author, who has inter- 
preted so interestingly, so humanly, and in 
such detail, what he saw and heard and felt 
during his year at the French front as a 
volunteer. In so doing Mr. Sheahan has 
indeed fulfilled his wish “to do for the 
French private soldiers what other books 
have done for the soldiers of other armies.” 

As Bo 

(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.) 
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Clothing for Woman 
By Laura I. Baldt, B.S. 


Tue author is Instructor in the Department 
of Textiles and Clothing in the School of 
Practical Arts at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. This practical manual for 
school and home tells the teacher and stu- 
dent all about the selection, design, and 
construction of women’s clothing; but it 
also tells the inexperienced woman, strug- 
gling to make the family clothing at home, 
many things that will make her task seem 
easier and more worth while. Beginning 
with the clothing budget, the manual helps 
her plan, select, buy, design, cut, and make. 
If she is not clever enough to follow the di- 
rections for drafting, she is told exactly how 
and where to alter the commercial pattern 
to fit, and all the constructive processes are 
carefully explained. If the housewife pre- 
fers to buy garments ready-to-wear, the 
book offers the teaching in textiles and 
fabrics, sure to make a more intelligent con- 
sumer. The artistic aim of the author is to 
lead women to express beauty, not style, 
in clothing; to substitute for the futile fol- 
lowing of momentary fashion, the study of 
the relation of form, line, color and fabric, 
— so important to one who would be well 
dressed at any age or season, on any occa- 
sion, or in any occupation. P,P Nag 


(J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00.) 


The Place of Industries in Elementary 
Education 


By Katharine Elizabeth Dopp 


TuE book reviews successive periods of 
mental development and stages of industrial 
evolution and their educational significance. 
The author explains primitive activities as 
interpreting child attitudes, and suggests 
ways and means of utilizing them in ele- 
mentary education and relating discon- 
nected and unusual material. The impor- 
tance is emphasized of early acquainting 
children with the vital relation of industry 
to life and art, and of fitting them seri- 
ously through experience for some life-work. 
Through industry introduced in an organic 
way the school is to bring the child and 
society into more vital relationship. 

The new chapters of the revised edition 
of the book deal with school equipment 
for practical activities. 

° A. P:G. 

(University of Chicago Press. Price $1.00, 

postage II cents.) 
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